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ABSTRACT 
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I. School -Sanctioned Community Service — The State Perspective 





I NTRODUCTION 



Students proceeding tnreugh the American public school system 
are provided with a wide range of learning tools — textbooks, films, 
computers , and personam recollections of teachers and pt^rs. While 
acknowledging the value of these tools, some educators, social 
scientists, and others contend that standing alone these learning 
tools do not provide a complete educational experience, What x=s 
missing , they argue, is an opportunity for students to participate in 
and leaxn from events that are occurring in their own communities 
outside the classroom, At some point in the educational process, 
they believe, students should be encouraged (if not required) to 
Jeave the classroom in order to perform worthwhile tasks for the 
community, *rhis type of experience, supporters contend, will provide 
students with a better understanding of their roles and 
responsibilities as citizens both now and in the future, 

Responding to these arguments, some education policymakers are 
now allowing students to perform community service activities as an 
alternative to more traditional curriculum requirements. It is 
generally expected that by participating in community service 
activities, students will become more aware of and responsive to 
people, environments r and community needs to which they otherwise 
might never be exposed. Other important "by products 1 * which might be 
realized through community service programs include improved 
school-community relations, students' improved sense of 
accomplishment and self-esteem, expanded career exploration. 



opportunities for students* and the completion of necessary tasks in 
the community . 

Given the benefits which at least some poli c Y mafc eirs believe can be 
gained through these initiatives, one might ask to what extent are the 
states involved in school- sanctioned community service programs , The 
Council at Chief state school Officers (CCS50), in collaboration with 
the National Association of State Boards of Educatxon (NASBE), has 
answered this question by conducting the project described below. 1 This 
Project was conducted under a grant from the Pord Foundation, 

With the assistance of an Advisory Panel consisting of state 
education agency {SEA) staff, state board of education representatives, 
and community service experts, CCSSO developed a questionnaire focusing 
on school-sanctioned community service programs, (A list of the 
Advisory panelists is atl^ached as Appendix A, } The questionnaire was 
organized around the following issues; 1) whether students are 
permitted to participate in any type of school— sanctioned community 
service program* 2) what state policies and mandates, if any, relate to 
community service as part of the curriculum* 3) what state policies and 
mandates might hamper efforts to implement community service programs; 
4) what new community service initiatives are being considered at the 
si;ate level; 5) what types af support seas demonstrate for community 
service programs; and 6) what impact recent education reforms might have 
on the implementation of community service programs, The questionnaire 
was distributed to the iseas in the fifty states, the District of 



Columbia, and the six extra-state jurisdictions. ccsso received responses 
from 49 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico*2 A copy of tho 
questionnaire is attached as Appendix B* 



This report contains a summary of the SEAs' responses to the 
questionnaire, tt also includes strategies for encouragxng local 
education agencies (LEAS) to develop community service programs, issues to 
be addressed when developing a community service program, and a list of 
contact persons working with i^odel programs identified ty the SEA 
xespondents. 



ANALYSIS OF SURVEY RESPONSES 

A. Are Students Permitted to Participate in Sr:hool-Sancrtior,eri 
Coimnunitv Service 9rpqrajns? 

In Question fcl of the survey, 5BA respondents were asJced whether 
students in their states are permitted to participate in 
school —sanctioned community service programs: a) during school hours 
for academic credit,; Jb) joutside school hours for academic credit; 

c) during school hours although no academic Credit is given; and/or 

d) outside school hours although no academic credit is given* 

Thirty SEA respondents reported that their sta_ laws/policies 
Permit students to participate in all of the above types ot" 
programs. However, information obtained by project staff in 
follow— up telephone conversations with respondents suggests that in 
reality more than thirty states may allow all of these service 
Programs- For example, at least two respondents answered m the 
negative to Question £1 (i*e*, students are not permitted to 
participate in one or more of these types of programs ) if LEAs are 
required to obtain special state approval or waivers before offering 
certain types of service programs. Other respondents answered in the 
negative since they were unaware of any such programs being offered 
or proposed in their states- These respondents were not aware of any 
state laws/policies prohibiting school-sanctioned community service 
programs* consequently, in analyzing SEAs* responses to Question fti, 
Project staff c ^n safeiy conclude that in at leas t thirty states 
students are permitted to participate in all four types of programs 
identified. 



The extent Co which the school participates in community service 
programs can vary, depending on the type of program being 
Implemented * Por example, where academic credit is offered for 
community service activities, school personnel might be involved in 
identifying service opportunities, placing students in appropriate 
service positions, and determining whether students tiave met the 
cornmunity service course requirements* On the other hand, if no 
academic credit is given, the role of the school can be quite 
limited- This is particularly true for non-credit programs offered 
after school hours* For instance, in Hawaii and Tennessee the school, 
serves primarily as an information center in this type of program _ 
In other states allowing non-credit, after-school programs, school 
facilities may be used by parent and community groups to recruit 
student volunteers or by students for extra-curricular club 
activities involving community service* 

As indicated below, whether for credit or non-credit, during or 
after school hours* the structure of community service programs is 
determined primarily at the local rather than the state level* 

B. yj hat State Policies/Mandates Affect School-sanctioned Community 
Service Programs? 

In this section of the questionnaire f SEAs were asked to identify 
state laws, policies, regulations, and guidelines relating to 
community service as part of the school curriculum- The SEAs' 
responses indicate that no state requires participation in -i 
community service program for high school graduations In fact, 
relatively few states have any. type of statewide mandates relating to 
community service and the curriculum. Only ten seas reporter such 
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written guidelines or mandates. Those ten responses are summarized 
below. 



Connecticut: — Students participate in community service activities 
through the Governor's Youth Action Program. They perform such 
activities as donating time in hospitals and organizing food banks . 
in 1980 the State Board of Education endorsed the concept of awarding 
academic credit for student volunteerism. a more detailed 
description of the Governor's Youth Action Program aB well as a copy 
of the Board's endorsement are included in Appendix C. 

Delaware — Local school districts may elect to participate in the 
Department of Public instruction's Student Internship Program. In 
this Program, hi^i school students work in the community without 
pay. Work is performed primarily after school hours with any release 
time requiring administrative approval. Participating school 
districts may grant elective credit on the basis of 135 hours of 
on-site experience. A program description as well as a copy of the 
Delaware state Board of Education/Department of Public instruction 
certificate awarded Co successful student: interns are included in 
Appendix c. 

District of golumbia — The District of Columbia's Community 
Laboratory Project sets out goals and guidelines for high school 
service learning programs ■ The Community Laboratory Project is 
currently being implemented at SanneJcer High School, Washington, 
D. c* Appendix C contains a detailed description of this Project 
provided by the D, C. Public Schools. 

Louisiana — Louisiana schools wishing to add elective courses to 
their progr a m of studies must apply through the local superintendent: 
to the State Department of Education for approval. This procedure 
would be followed when adding an elective course whx:^ includes a 
community service component , (Presumably, other states not 
responding affirmatively to this segment of the conntunity service 
questionnaire would also require state approval of proposed changes 
in the curriculum, including the addition of a corcnunity service 
program. > 

Ua iEYliir > fl — Maryland has the most specific state-level mandate 
governing school-sanctioned community service programs. A 199S state 
regulation requires local school systems in Maryland to provide 
community service opportunities for elective credit. This mandate is 
part of a state by-* law governing graduation requirements. Appendix C 
contains a copy of the regulation, 

Montana — T*ie Montana School Accreditation ^tan^ayriQ approved by 
the Board of Public Education, recommend that LEAs develop effective 
school— community partnerships. These partnerships could include 
community service activities, (The Sj^njajdg do not specifically 
address community service as part of the school curriculum. > Similar 
ideas are expressed in a position Paper on Community Education 
published by Montana's Office of Public Instruction in 1983. 
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Appendix C includes relevant; excerpizs from Montana's Standards and 
from the 1903 Position Paper. 

Hew Hampshire — In 197S the state Department of Education 
developed a set of suggestions relating to academic credit and work 
experience. These suggestions address such issues as information to 
be provided to students* criteria for awarding credit, and criteria 
for placement and program operation. While not developed 
specifically for cc-joraunity service programs, these suggestions would 
be appropriate guides for LEAs* developing community service 
initiatives. 'Hie suggestions are included in Appendix C* 

Hew Jersey — The New Jersey Department of Education has developed 
guidelines for alternative education programs , including community 
service programs. 'Hie guidelines discuss a variety of ways in which 
students can meet state and local education requirements and describe 
alternative education programs currently operating in 
Hew jersey. An excerpt from these guidelines appears in Appendix C. 

North Carolina — The State Beard of Education sanctioned a 1983 
report entitled, "Service Learning—A Report from the Governor's 
Advisory committee to Study Academic Credit for High School 
Volunteer ism. " tfhe report includes background, program descriptions, 
and guidelines concerning a variety of service learning options , 
including community volunteer service/leadership programs. A copy of 
the report is included in Appendix c + 

Vermont — Under the Standards for Approving Vermont's Public 
Schools , students must complete a research or citizenship project, 
Althou^i these projects do not mandate community service, frequently 
students fulfill this requirement ny performing community service 
activities. Relevant excerpts from Vermont's Standards are included 
in Appendix C. 



As the SEA responses uo this segment of the survey indicate, few 
states have state—level policies or mandates directly relating to 
community service as part of the school curriculum. The absence of 
such stats policies and mandates* however, does not preclude LEAs 
from developing and implementing service programs. Except in 
Maryland, the existence or non-existence of achool^sanctioned 
community service programs appears to be largely a matter of local 
policy. Furthermore, LEAs electing to develop community services 
programs usually have a significant amount of latitude in structuring 
the programs they offer uo their students. Local discretion, 
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however, is not unlimited. As the following discussion illustrates, 
LEAS may encounter obstacles to some types of community service 
programs , 



0, P otential Impediments to community service Programs 

Although they do not address community service specifically ^ 
state policies and mandates may unintentionally hamper LEA efforts to 
implement community service programs- Therefore, in the project 
survey, SEAs were asked to identify statewide laws, policies, 
regulations, and guidelines that might affect worJc/volunteer 
activities performed by students outside the classroom* More 
specifically, the survey question addressed: a) stat.c requirements 
concerning types of -job placements for students; b) wage/hour 
requirements; c) health/safety regulations? d) insurance; 
e) students' transportation to and from jobs; f) number of hours 
students must spend in the classroom in order to fulfill high school 
graduation requirements; g) number of courses students must complete 
in order to fulfill graduation requirements; and h) other. 

Forty-two SEAs responding to the questionnaire indicated that 

they had statewide mandates falling within at least one of the above 

categories. Sight of these states concluded that such mandates might 

hamper (either intentionally or unintentionally) USA efforts to 

implement community service programs. South Carolina suggested that. 

state requirements concerning the minimum length of each school day 

might unintentionally prevent student participation during the school 

day* A similar result reportedly might result under Montana's length 

-St 
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o£ school day retirements unless the ser\_ce activities qualify as 
"instructional time" by being offered for academic credit and und^r 
school supervision* in discussing its instructional time 
regulations i Indiana reported that although waivers could oe sought 
tor programs or individuals, "the necessity to prosecute a waiver is 
discouraging. 11 In a similar vein, Minnesota suggested that by 
requiring state approval for community—based programs in excess of 
one hour per day, its regulation can discourage rather than encourage 
community service programs. 

Other potential regulatory deterrents to community service 
initiatives identified by the SEA respondents included funding 
determinations based on the number of students present in the 
classroom (e.g., Georgia ), minimum number of class periods required 
per day (e*g*, Idaho) and increased number of required courses 
(e,g*, Texas), Maryland suggested that gome regulations might 
provide an excuse not to participate in community service activities 
for those not wishing to participate anyway. 

Question S of the project survey addressed a second type of 
unintended yet possible impediment to school-sanctioned comnrunity 
service programs — recent education reforms, The SEAs were asJced 
whether recent education reforms had "reduced or otherwise affected 
students' opportunities to participate" in community service 
programs . 

Ten states reported that recent education reforms could reduco 
student participation in these programs, Colorado, Montana, and 
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Pennsylvania suggested that increased graduation requirements in 






their states have resulted in fewer elective options for students. 




• 


With leas flexibility in their schedules, students nay be lee a likely 






Lo participate in community service activities during regular school 






hours unless the activities are one component of an instructional 






program. 






Idaho agreed that education reforms have reduced students' 






coBEaRunity service opportunities: "What used to be a very open door 






policy Cor seniors who had completed graduation requirements is now 






rather closed because of the six period day minimum for all 






students," Although for different reasons, Hawaii also foresees the 






possibility o£ a reduction in student comnunity service 






participation: "[T]he establishment of an academic standard for 






participation in co-curricular activities and the possibility of 






multiple diplomas (regular, distinguished, etc*) could inhibit 


- 




participation in coxmunity service programs," Alabama, Indiana, 






North Carolina, Texas, and Virginia also reported that although they 






do not prohibit community service participation, recent education 






reforms governing such issues as the number of required courses, 






limitations on out— of— class activities, and/or minimum length of the 






instructional school day might; reduce students 1 opportunities Lo 






participate. 






On the other hand, Maryland, Massachusetts, and Vermont indicated 






that Lheir state education reforms could increase student 






participation in service programs. In Maryland, for instance, since 




• 


LkEAs must now offer comnunity service opportunities for academic 
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credit, students are more likely tc take advantage of service 
opportunities . 

Several states reported tftat no data axe yet available to ass&ss 
the impact of recent reforms on student participation rates* 

D . SEA Support for Cc™»mity service Programs 

Wore than half of the states responding to the questionnaixe 
reported that their SEAs demonstrate moral support for 
school -sanctioned community service programs. For example, SEA 
officials might demonstrate moral support by endorsing commtifiity 
service initiatives in public speeches. The Michigan Department at" 
Education demonstrates its support each year by sponsoring 70-75 
Student leadership Forums. At those Forums, students are encouraged 
to become involved in School— community service projects. 

Although more than half of the respondents reportedly demonstrate 
moral support for ccjnmunity service programs r far fewer states 
provide other types of SEA support for these programs. For instance, 
if financial support is provided for community service at all, it is 
generally provided indirectly through community education funds 
(e.g., Alaska) or general state aid with no special categorical 
funding (e.g., Maryland, Rhode Island ) . 

Only seven states reported that they have SEA staff assigned to 

organize/ coordinate community service — Alaska ( through community 

education^ Connecticut, Kentucky, Louisiana (through adult and 
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community education ), Kaine, Vermont , and Virginia (through an annual 
United way campaign within the sea only). Maryland reported that no 
SEA staff has yet been so assigned. Several of these respondents had 
also reported elsewhere in the questionnaire chat conaitunity service 
initiatives were being developed or were ready quite common in 
their states* 



E. New Community service Initiatives 



3n Question 7, the SEAs were a&ked to describe any plans being 
developed or considered by the SEA that might ultimately govern 
school -sanctioned community service programs in their states, six 
SEAs reported plans at various stages of development. Alaska, for 
example, describes its efforts as being at the "idep. and concept 
stage 1 *; the District of Columbia hopes to expand the community 
service program already in place at BanneJcer High school to other 
schools in the District* 



in Hawaii * community service has been identified as "a vital 
ingredient in the educational experiences of students 1 '. The level 
and scope of student participation in school and community service 
will be assessed in the spring of 1966. In addition, inservice 
training to help Hawaii's teachers incorporate community service into 
the curriculum is being planned for January of 1986. 



Maine's office of School Volunteer Programs has decided that 
encouraging student volunteer programs of all types should be a 
priority during the next two /ears. Organized student volunteer 

o 
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programs {which axe still quite new to Maine) are, therefore, 
expected to be developed in the coming years. 




New xbrk reported that while no state- level community service 
plans axe being considered * recently-enacted regulations give LEAs 
ilexibility enabling them to incorporate community service into the 
curriculum- consequently, more programs may be developing at the 
local level. 



in the Ohio State Board of Education's Master Plan for 
Excellence, the following paragraph was presented to the Governor and 
General Assembly: 



Provide opportunities for community work by high school 
students - 

The ability to function effectively is developed not only from 
the knowledge derived through formalized education hut al::o 
from this experiences gained through direct participation in 
the community- Therefore, providing an opportuniy for all 
high-school students to render some type ot community service 
should be considered. This service, which could be delivered 
through existing curricular or cocurricular programs, should 
be planned, coordinated, supervised, and evaluated- A written 
plan for 100 hours of service during this high school 
experience with parental approval could be a model- community 
service is traditionally defined as giving time to help others 
for no monetary reward through organizations such as 
hospitals* schools, churches, and other public and social 
service organizations- Community service helps the volunteer 
develop feelings of self-confidence and gain a sense of 
accomplishment while providing needed services. Tht* role of 
community service in existing extracurricular organizations 
could be expanded to help encourage more students to volunteer 
their services* 



CONCLUS ION 



KQsponses to the CCS SO questionnaire as well as follow -up 
telephone conversations with SEA respondents indicate that few states 

IS 
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have any statewide mandates or policies relating to community service 
as part of the Curriculum* tfo state requires coimnunity service 
participation for high school graduation; only Maryland requires LEAs 
to offer community service opportunities for elective credit* 

Although I*EAs have a significant amount of latitude with respect 
to community service initiatives, their discretion is not unlimited. 
LEA efforts to implement community service programs may be 
unintentionally hampered by statewide mandates and policies which do 
not specifically address community service issues, increases in the 
number of required academic courses and restrictions on 
out-of -classroom activities, for example, can reduce f lescibility in 
students' schedules, thereby reducing their opportunities to perform 
community service activities* To some extent, therefore, the future 
of school-sanctioned community service programs may depend on 
educators' ability and willingness to reconcile community service 
interests with more stringent academic, in-class requirements* 
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FootnoLes 



1 For purposes of this project, M school- sanctioned conHnunity service 1 " 
Includes those programs in which students r with formal school 
approval or participation, work for agencies and organizations 
serving the social r environmental , and/or human needs of the 
community ♦ Participants in these programs do not receive any 
salary or wages, although they may receive facllitative 
compensation such as transportation costs. Academic credit my or 
nay not be awarded. This CCSSO/N&SBE project focused on projects 
designed primarily to benefit the community and to increase 
students 1 sense of responsibility to the community. 

2 In order to achieve the highest response rate possible, project 
staff notified SEAs via electronic mail that CCSSO, in 
collaboration with MASHE r would be conducting a project focusxng on 
school-sanctioned community service programs and that a 
questionnaire addressing these issues would be sent to them 
shortly. The project questionnaire was subsequently sent via the 
u+ s. Postal service to the chief state school officer and 
Comnittae on Evaluation and Information Systems coordinator in each 
SEA* Telephone and/or written "reminders" were given to SEAs not 
responding to the questionnaire by the November 1st deadline. 
Project staff believe the responses received provide an accurate 
assessment of the status of school— sanctioned community service 
programs across the country. 

3 Although no state requires conmunity service participation for high 
school graduation, local school districts may have such a 
requirement (@»g»r Atlanta, Georgia), 
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SURVEY gUESl lOHS 

1. Arc student? In your stale permitted to 
participate In school- sanctioned community 
Service programs: 

a) during scIkmI hours for academic 
credit? 

YE5 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

b| outside sclwol hours Tor academic 
credit? 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

c] during sclsool hours although no 
academic credit Is given for the 
actlvlllesl 

YES 
MO 

NO RESPONSE 

d| outside school hours although no 
academic credit Is given! 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

2. Doe; your slate have any written law/ 
policy fregulatWguldellne relating to the 
provision of community service programs 
as part of the school currteulumf 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 
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XX 



XXXX 
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-XX 
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III 



XXXXX 



XI — XI 



XX 
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X 



X 
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Sefr footnote attached to this chart, 



SURVEY jjUESnotjS 

I. Are students In yow stale permitted lo 
participate In school sanctioned community 
service programs : 

a) during school hours for academic 
credlll 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

b) outside sclool IiuuiS for academic 
credit ! 

VES 
NO 

HO RESPONSE 

c) during school hours although no 
academic credit Is given For the 
activities! 

YES 
NO 

W RESPONSE 

d) outside school hours although no 
academic credit Is given? 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

1, Does your stale have any written law/ 
pQllcy/regutolari/guldeltne relating lo the 
provision o( community service programs 
as part of the school curriculum F 

YES 

NO 

NO RESPONSf 



STAIES 
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X.XX 
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STATES 



SURVEY QUESTIONS 

3. II your stale (toes not have any lavraf 
polkks^regulallciis/gulJelbes relaljrg to 
the provlsfon of community service 
programs as pari of the school curriculum 
are school districts precluded Irorn 
offering such programs? 

YES 

NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 
NO RESPONSE 

1, Alllrough they may not mention community 
service programs specillcaHy, w m $feie 
policies and mandates affecting work/ 
volunteer ectlvHtes performed by students 
outside lite classroom may affect 
community service programs. Does your 
state have any slalevylde law/policy/ 
regulation/guideline governing: 

a) types of job placements (e.g., iwnpro 
M/prolllM 

VES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

b) wage/hour requirements? 

YES 

m 

NO RESPONSE 

c( health/safely rwjulailonst 
YES 

m 

NO RESPONSE 



d| Insurance? 
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VES 
HO 

NO RESPONSE 
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suRygy gt/Es ngHS 

3. K your stale Joes ml liave any hW 
polkles /regulations/guidelines relating to 
the provision of commiinlty service 
programs as part of the school curriculum 
are school districts precluded from 
a(le ring sticfi programs! 

¥E3 
NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 
NO RESPONSE 

1, Alttwugh they may not mention community 
service programs speclllcBlly, some slate 
policies and mandates affecting work/ 
volunteer activities performed by student; 
outside the classro.nn may bIIbtI 
community service programs. Does your 
state have any statewide law/policy/ 
regulation/ guideline governing: 

a) lypes o( job placements [e.g., nonpro- 
lll/prolll|l 

VES 
HO 

NO RESPONSE 

b) wage/hour requirements! 

VES 
flO 

NO RESPONSE 

d IreBftli/satety regulations? 

YES 
NO 

HO RESPONSE 
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d) Insurance? 



2' 



VES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 
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SHIES 



mm question 

e( students' (rarispriation to and from 
|obs? 

m 
m 

NO RESPONSE 

f| pusher cf limit » students must spend 
in the classruom in order to fulfill 
high sclflol graduation requirements f 

YES 

HQ 

W RESPONSE 

g) number 0! courses students must 
complete In order to fulfill high school 
graduation requirements r 

VES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

h) other I 

YES 
NO 

MO RESPONSE 

S, Do you beJfcve tlttl these w alter stsfta 
policies and mandates hamper (ellher 
intentionally or unintentionally) school 
districts 1 efforts to Implement community 
service programs as pari of the school 
curriculum? 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 
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SURVEY QUESTIONS 

e) students' transportation So and from 
Jobs? 

VES 
NO 

HO RESPONSE 

f) number of hours Uudenh jnus( spend 
In Itie classroom lit order to fulfill 
high school graduation requirements! 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

gl number of courses students tiusl 
complete In outer to fulfill high school 
graduation requirements? 

VES 

NO 

NO RESPONSE 

h) oilier? 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

S. Do you believe that these or oltifer stole 
policies end mandates hamper (either 
Intentionally or unintentionally) school 
districts 1 efforts to Implement community 
ttrvtcfc programs as part of tta school 
curriculum I 

YES 
NO 

MO "RESPONSE 



STATES 
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SMflVElJ^ESJJONS 

S. Does your stale educator agency (SEA) 
provide tlte following' t^pes of support 
Tor community service programs; 

») moral support (e.g., endorsements of 
communllv service programs In ] 
speeches by SEA officials)! 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 



AL AK AS Mm CA CO CT OE DC FL GA CD III III |L IN IA KS KY U ME Ml) HA Ml Ml 
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bj SEA staff assigned So organize/ 
coordinate ccinnnmKy service programs! 
VES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

c) publications concerning coimniinlSy 
service programs written end/or 
disseminated by SEA 7 
VES 
NO 

HO RESPONSE 
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d} lingndal assistance! 



e( other! 



YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 



YES 

m 

NO RESPONSE 
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SURVEY QUEST IONS 

E. Does ymir stale educallon agency (SEAl 
provide the following types ot aupporl 
for communlly service programs: 

a[ moral support (e.g., endorsements of 
community service programs In 
speeches by S£A olflcl&lsSt 

ves 

NO 

NO RESPONSE 

b) SEA staff assigned to organise/ 
coordlnale conimunily service programs? 

YES 
NO 

NO RESPONSE 

c) publications concerning community 
service programs nrlllen and/or 
disseminated by SEM 

VES 

HO 

NO RESPONSE 
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d) financial asslslaneel 



e! otteri 



VES 
HO 

NO RESPONSE 



VES 
NO 

HO RESPONSE 
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SURVEY QUEST IQH5 



7. 



3n 



Art any plans being developed/consider^ 
by the SEA llial might ultimately govern 
school-sanctioned comrnuiiNp service 
programs In your slate f 

VES 

NO 

«0 RESPONSE 



I? sclmnl sanctioned community fervlce 
programs m permitted, have rptenl 
education reforms In your slate reduced 
-jt otherwise dfeded students' 
opportunities to participate In these 
programs! 

VES 

NO , 
m KESPONSE 
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SURVEY QUESTIONS 

T. Are any plans being developed/considered 
by ihe SEA thai mlglil ultimately govern 
school-sanctioned community service 
programs In your slaiel 

YES 

NO 

NO RESPONSE 



S|A[ES 

MT HE NV Nl NJ NM Hi HC ND NM( Oil OK OR PA PR Rl SC SO TH TX TT Ui VT VA VI WA W V\ fly 



i. If scltool-Jancllened community service 
programs Bra pencilled, dave receni 
education reforms In your stale reduced 
or otherwise aNecled students' 
opportunities lo patllclpale In these 
programs! 

YES 
NO 

no response 
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mm 

pioption j i Through corousilty oducatkjr 

Bo wtpotwe mttlr*d. 
California 

faction tit tto data artilablej onphasis on academics night j^3uca 
itudtnU 1 oppartunitins to participate, 

Colorado 

Question Eh Increased graduation requireE9Hts have c^dyced alactivo 
options for itudfintfi. 

ftuaatioh 4(ti)i Oelmre attacbad & copy of Its aandatas concantinq the 
issuance of wploywnt certificates. Delano indicate that these 
mandates did not hamper LEA efforts to iwplwnt ccoswnity service as part 
of tlx curriculum 

Geontf a 

Question Si . Where funding te determined by the mater of students In 
class, LEta bight fe* reluctant to rokas* students duiing ochcol hours for 
owmmity service activities. 

Ho rwpoiiBt received, 

Question til Ihe eitablishaent of an acadeaic standard for participation 
in co-curticular aotiviti*Ei and the posiibllity of mltipie diploma 
(e.q,, regular, diatirquiatmd ) inhibit participation In Qtsrainity 
service program*, 



lams 

Kanwa Old not istum a collated ^tionnairo. Rather Lhe bmu 

tw ™ pmim ^ to ^ fit * * 

QWB "°" * {h >' Kflnt,,ct T « «w of iu bzM entity -h* 

Currieu u» ItapHnwrt*-. s unary", ttantufcy irficatad that thaaa and 
othar , M «*uu do not hamper I£R .ffortB to canity 
ttniot as part 0( th e ^0,!., ^ r 

*>•■«<■ 5, state pslicitM^e sc^tl^a piOTi(i9 „ tmm to „ t 
«W In canity M tvic B for thow who do m *lah to do It anyway. 

Ration ((J), * cat^rkal mUllm 1( ^ ^ 

aid lay b« spent M corawnity 8Br vi« programs. 

Q>«U« I. ftrtnu- oRx.rtunltlM to psrticlpata i, co ™„ity aBIV 
tart incrwwd ^ c <mmk<t sarvica W « he offatod as an elartivfl 

i&ea&sifl&ii 

Option J, tto data «eliablt to datanine ^thar BU ta 
part of U10 ojrriculu-i. 

ttudtnt. opjartwiUM to partidpat. In canity etnia p ™ rdfta J 

M 0 n Lt r B i:^ 1 ? 91M " pwtn,r * ip ' k « ^ ^ - ^ 



flervice 



Mate 



QWBtlotti 5 and *i Students mist ba in attondancft at school si* parioda 
p»r day tiniest « boart oncaptlon Is iads, 

luliana 

^■tlow 5 and flt sutt Board of Education rwpiras «v«rr student to 
atttnd school for a full d*y. Mtbough ^aiveiG vay be Bought for program 
or individual #tud4nt3 r the Mad to prosecute a valve? Is diflcouraginq, 



nation 4(h), c^letion of a cna s«»st*r co,r fl « in civic H U roqui^, 
Question «(d]i Indlncft aaflistancs orly. 
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J».tioo Ji state ^ai ,e o^itM^ad pro^aa, , n eXMS8 of 
pr day d-mt dlaoouraqo cowaitr aarvica programa. 
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Itinouri rvrw that . Ma i- MltaU* — ^ thfl imi «* 
addressed *n tN queetionnairB. 

Question 5' state requirements concerning adhtrnw i'tffth of the school 
day ittfrt hasper amaunity settle* program mlftrt to activity qualifies 
u "lrttructional tlw". 

Question •■ Rwent reform concerning jfftot'Ji regulars w reduce 
students' particiruton unless the activity Is pait of w Instructional 
pp^ EM | t additional grsduation t«pJlieront9 aitft also leaaen a school^ 
willingness to evtok on comunlty service program as ertwciirricutai 
activltias. 

Question *i Ho data available. 
^ Ham pihlrfl 

Question Si Wo data available. 

jiMtion Bi tto data available 
ffqrth Carolina 

Question m fc*cent action by the State Board of Education railing tliat 
students be afforded 5 1/2 hours of instruction per day In liXeiy to have 
a chilling e<f«t on ccnainity sonic* prawns *hich m carried out 
foxing the school day, 

t*?rtlwn Httlfloa IfllJltda 

Ho response reived . 
Qoggn 

Ho rsepowe received, 
P^ppwylvania 

Question it His increase in state graduation rtquirerants fwa 13 » 21 
r and tha ifttroductlon of specific a±1«t requirements vculd lWt 
3 students' participation during tlw school day. ^ey wuld P^ 1 ? »t 

have mch effect on students' out-of-schooi experiences. 

Puerto ftico 

Puerto ftico reported that t'a puertr, Wso Depaiteant of Education Goes not 
have s*wl-sanctionea coummity !U >, 1 ptogfasffl. A chitted 
qreiticmSAiie ^ not returned to ccvC 



FtaflfiJflliaJ 

Question 5(d>i Ko special categorical funding. 

Question S[ Ho evidence of effects of education refonw yet. ftawevar, 
increased graduation requirements m Lively to leave less tiro (or 
cominlty service program unless offered hr credit. /Uso, Increased 
graduation requirement" nay not really affect son* students involved in 
coawnlty service if they «re already covering the "increased" 
requiwnants In their prograi of study, 

Question U TCie state policy concerning length of school day night 
unintentionally pterait student participation during Che school day. 

Queatioti at Ho data is yet available. 

Question 9i fts part of the education tjforc initiative, each school 
ffystea is being wk&d to appoint a lay citizen-dominated task force to 
aaaist its Board of Education and school adninistiators in establishing 
goals for the system The tufc (orces are often serving in a liaison 
capacity between tha school system and the cowwnity. It can be 
anticipated that talk forces iwy investigate cotnunity, service progran 
options and naKe recordations to the Board of Education. 

R0 



Questions 5 and 9t Limitations on Jh9 anwmt of the student* can be out 
of the claseroota anfl an incmsa in the motor of retired courses night 
limit student*' opportunities to participate in coomunlty service 
program 

Ho neponse received* 

m 

Question 4i IKati attend its statutes relating to volunteers and 
voluntary activities, tower, Utah did not indicate that these statutes 
hampered E£A efforts to inplenent coraunlty eenice program as put of 
the cunicukfl, 



Question s(d)i (Untol financial usiatance, 
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Question it By requiring students to coaylete reeearch zi citizenship 
participation projtcts, tha 3tandaria for tattering venmnt'a Puhllc 
SsiXSlA could increas* atwtanta' opportunltiaa to participate in «xmjnlty 
service activltiea. 
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yi rqin Island s 



Ho response received - 



Virginia 



Question 9t flecent increases in graduation requirements as well as an 
emphasis on minimizing c las Broom interruptions and interferences with 
required instruction programs may have sow marginal eftect. 

KMhinqtQii 

Question 4{h)t The state haif regulations governing the total number o£ 
credits students mat complete in order to fulfill high school graduation 
requirements and the subject areas which mist be covered, Washington aid 
not indicate that these regulations hamper LEA efforts to ijepieraene 
conminitf service programs as part of the curriculum, 

TfyofflAflq 

Question B: Ko data available* 
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II- Strategies for Encouraging Local Education Agencies to Develop 

Community Service Programs .' 
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STRATEGIES FOR ENCOURAGING/ ASSISTING LEAS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 



As indicated previously in this report, school-sanctioned 
community service programs axe primarily a matter of local policy. 
State education agencies (SEAs) and State Boards of Education may, 
however, wish to take steps designed to encourage and/or assist local 
education agencies (LEAs) in the development of such programs. in 
doing zo* state- level policymakers should try to create incentives 
lor LEAs and remove obstacles hampering their efforts to develop, 
implement, and expand effective service programs. The following 
suggested strategies have been compiled for the benefit of education 
policymakers choosing to assist or encourage l£As in their community 
service initiatives. The strategies are based on information 
distilljed from project staff's research as well as discussions with 
the Advisory Panelists, other community service specialists, and SEA 
staff. 



m Develop arid disseminate written policies endorsing community 
service as part of the school curriculum. 

* Demonstrate moral support for community service programs (e.g., 
endorse community service initiatives in SEA and state Board 
speeches and publications). 

* Assign SEA staff to assist in organising and coordinating local 
community service programs ♦ While program development and 
implementation will most likely remain local issues, SEA staff 
can act as liaison among local programs, provide guidance on 
state-level curriculum requirements, and provide other types of 
technical assistance and coordination activities. 

« highlight existing community service programs in sea and state 
Board newsletters i The articles should include program 
descriptions as well as the names and telephone numbers of 
persons able to provide additional program™ specific 
information* 

» provide inservice training/staff development seminars focusing 
on ways to incorporate community service into the curriculum. 

-29- 
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once introduced to the idea, local staff ax© likely to develop 
new and creative ways of addressing community needs through 
students ' curriculum- related activities . 

* :r»ar:^ze and maintain a clearinghouse of community service 
^«graiRs, publications, and service opportunities available in 
7he 3tate. This clearinghouse will provide a valuable resource 
£ar ZiEA personnel seeking to develop or expand their community 
service efforts, 

* Sponsor conferences focusing on strategies for improving 
school-community relationships. Through SEA and LEA 
representatives, students, and community-based employers, 
illustrate at the conferences ways in which school-sanctioned 
community service programs can benefit both the student and the 
community. 

*a Provide direct technical assistance or act as liaison for LEAS 
seeking assistance in developing community service initiatives, 

« Assist in developing public television "spots" highlighting ttic 
benefits of school-sanctioned community service programs, 

9 Make videotapes and other resource materials discussing 

examples and benefits of community service available to £*EAs, 
■ttiese resource materials could be housed at the clearinghouse 
described above, 

9 Require LEAS to offer community service for elective academic 
credit, Maryland's by-law mi^ht serve as a model for this type 
of initiative, 

9 Assist LEAs in periodically evaluating their coranunity service 
programs. Guidelines or evaluation instruments could be 
developed to assist in program evaluations by LEA staff - 
students , and employers. 

* Offer grants to LEAs for developing community service 
programs. Even small grants can provide incentive for LEAs to 
develop effective programs. State grants might also enable 
leas wishing to develop community service programs but lacking 
sufficient local funds to develop Programs. 
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Ill* Issues to be Addressed When Developing A Community Service Progxairr 




ISSUES TO BE ADDRESSED WHEN DEVELOPING A 
SCHOOL" SANCTIONED COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM 



ER?C 



At the outset of this project/ CC3SO project staff had intended 
to develop model regulations that could be adopted by states electing 
to develop school^ sanctioned community service programs. However, 
after reviewing SEA responses to the project questionnaire and 
assessing the degree of state-level participation in existing 
community service initiatives, project staff and its Advisory Panel 
concluded that the development of model state regulations would toe 
neither useful nor desirable. (As one state indicated in it;s 
response to the project questionnaire, "The Education Department is 
not considering or developing plans in regard to governance of 
school-sanctioned community service, These axe local options for 
which a state system of governance would not be useful,") 
Recognizing the wide range of school-sanctioned community service 
program options available, the various agency configurations existing 
within LEAs and SEAs, and the apparent desire to keep community 
service programs a matter of local policy, the development of 
comprehensive state regulations would not be a worthwhile or perhaps 
even feasible endeavor. 

Although the development of precise regulatory language is best 
left to individual state and local policymakers, information derived 
from existing connnunity service programs suggests that in developing 
any type of service progrsr?. certain facts must be realized and 
certain questions addressed in order to better ensure the success of 
the program. A list of such facts and issuer* generated by project 
staff and the Advisory Panel is provided below, 

-31- 
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Experience lias shown that programs are more readily accepted and 
more likely to succeed if: 



o Policymakers and program administrators ensure that the service 
opportunities provide worthwhile learning experiences for the 
students * Community service programs should not simply 
out -of—class activities which may or may not have educational 
value, nor should they be designed solely to provide a low-cost 
mechanism for accomplishing tasks in the community, 

® Policymakers and program administrators should ensure that 
students performing community service activities do not 
displace paid employees, 

@ Policymakers and program administrators should be cognizant of 
labor unions' responses to student workers. Steps should be 
taken to avoid potential conflicts (e.g., make sure students do 
not displace union employees), 

^ Policymakers and program administrators should ensure that a 
reliable system for transporting students to and from worksites 
is in place. Community service experts report that programs 
that would otherwise be mutually beneficial to students &*\& the 
community risk failure because no provisions have been made for 
transporting students from tne school building to the work 
place > 

« A sense of cooperation and mutual understanding must be 
established among the student, the school officials, and the 
community employer. The terms of the student's service 
commitment should be thoroughly discussed and agreed upon prior 
to the student's placement. 

« Policymakers and program administrators should ensure that the 
terms and conditions of students 1 service commitments do not 
violate state or local laws and regulations 
( e.g > , health/safety ) . 

& Specific staff member(s) must be assigned responsibility for 
developing, maintaining, and evaluating the community service 
program > 

* Policymakers* program administrators, and program participants 
should understand who will be liable for injury and/or damages 
involving students at the community service worksite (e.g.- 
what is the school's liability? the service 
agency/organization's liability? the student's liability?). 

& Policymakers and program administrators must develop mechanisms 
tor periodically evaluating the service program. Since the 
evaluati on should assess the impact of the program on the 
student as well as on the community, educators/ students/ an<1 
service employers should be involved in the evaluation 
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process. Among the factors to be assessed axe: educational 
value of the service experience, the students' attitude towards 
the experience, specific tasks accomplished by the student, and 
perhaps the financial value of the work performed for the 
conrnunity . 



The factors listed above may be considered "givens" or 
"absolutes" applicable to virtually any type of school-sanctioned 
community service program being developed in any state. Responses to 
the following questions, on the other hand, may vary from state to 
state, district to district, and program to program. They are, 
nuwever, no less important and should be addressed by state and/or 
local officials developing community service programs. 



» What objectives do you hope to accomplish through this 

community service initiative (e.g., to instill in students a 
sense of responsibility to the community; to provide career 
exploration opportunities for students; other)? 

© will students be awarded academic credit for performing 
community service activities? 

o If academic credit is awarded, how many hours of service will 
be required and for how much credit? 

a will community service participation be required for high 
school graduation? If so, will any students be excused (e.g., 
disabled students; transfer students)? 

0 will students be permitted to perform community service 
activities during school hours? 

© Will students be permitted to receive wages or facilitative 
compensation for their services? ' 

« Are the service opportunities being offered to students 

consistent with the needs of the community? Do they impinge on 
the work of other community-based volunteer organizations? 

« What Parameters will exist with respect to student placements 
fe.g w non-profit organizations only)? who will approve or 
disapprove student placements? 

« what impact will recent education reforms have on students' 
opportunities to participate in community service activities 
(e*g., will increased graduation requirements reduce students' 
flexibility in choosing elective courses)? 
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9 How will the costs and benefits to the student and the 
community be evaluated? 

e How are students and employers made aware of school-sanctioned 
community service programs in their districts? 

9 What safeguards exist for ensuring that service opportunities 
will be available to students on a nondiscriminatory basis? 
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IV. Contact 



Persons Working with Model Programs Identified by- 
Respondents 
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5. 



CONTACT PERSONS AT MODEL SCHOOL- SANCTIONED 
COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS 

As part of its survey, CCSSQ asked respondents to provide the 
names and telephone numbers of persons working with particularly 
effective school-sanctioned community service programs in their 
states. Respondents were also asked to explain why they thought the 
programs identified were so effective. 

Program-related information was provided by twenty SEAs, 
Recognising that community service programs are primarily a Tnatter of 
local rather than state policy, it is not surprising that fewer than 
half of the respondents were able to provide information concerning 
model programs operating in their states. 

F roc-ram information reported by the twenty SEfts is provided 
below.* It should be noted, however, that the ccmnunity service 
programs identified by the SEA respondents (except Khode island) 
include programs operating through p ublic secondary school systems. 
Persons interested in obtaining a comprehensive picture or" 
school-based community service programs in this country should also 
review research and program information concerning service programs 
in private schools and in higher education institutions * For 
example, th^ National Catholic Education Association (Washington, 
b. C. ) has conducted research on service programs in Catholic high 

* Given the time and budgetary constraints of this project, CCSSO van 
not able to confirm the effectiveness of the programs identified - 
A thorough assessment of program effectiveness would have required 
a set of follow-up questions directed to specific program 
representatives as *ell as some on-site visits to the programs. 
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schools across the country; the Project for Public and community 
Service, housed at Brown University, focuses on public and community 
service programs operated through colleges and universities. 

contact Peraona and Mod el Progra ms Identified bv SEA Respondents 

Coiajaio 

Earl Reum, Jefferson County 
(303) 231-2222 

Ray WcGuire, East Grand 
(303) 987-2 IBS 

Evie Dennis, Denver Public Schools 
(303) 837-1000 

Michael Severlno, superintendent. Adams school District 
{ 303 > aaa-66Bi 

These districts offer student leadership classes through *?hich 
acudents work with community agencies in food drives, senior citizen 
activities, get-out -the- vote campaigns, and other activities. 

C onnecticut 

Judy Halpern, coordinator 
Governor's Youth Action Program 
Governor's Council on Voluntary Action 
90 Washington street 
Hartford, Connecticut 061O6 
(203) 566-8320 



Ms, Halpern can provide examples of community service program 
operating at the middle, junior, and senior high school levels, Sfhe 
can also provide information concerning programs focusing on specific 
issues and areas of interest. 



Delaware 



Frank Wolfe 

Di r ector of Secondary Education 
Caesar Rodney School District 
Old North Road, Bow las 
camden- Wyoming , oe 1 aware 139 3 4 



Caesar Rodney School District, along with all other school 
districts in Kent County, in cooperation with the Business industry 
and Educational Alliance (BIE) has developed a program of community 
service through internship programs. This program provides the 
opportunity for college-bound students to intern with participating 
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professionals in the axe as of Public Health, Medicine/ Nursing, and 




Engineering * Internship and comunlty services occur primarily 




beyond school tine (afternoons, evenings, weekends, etc.). Credit is 




awarded via Lhe Carnegie Unit; System and counts as electives or 




beyond those required for graduation. Students are not paid for 




their services* State Departrent certificates for successful 




completion of endeavors are awarded to participating students* 




District of Columbia 




Robert Steptoe, Assistant principal, Banneker High School 




( 202 ) 673-7322 




"When applying to some colleges students are asked to relate any 




community service experience they might have had. The Banneker 




Program not only provides experience but allows a student to 




establish early career goals / or find out whether the goal they have* 




in bind is right for them*" 




Georaia 




Alonzo A* Crint/ Superintendent 




Atlanta City Schools 




210 Pryor Street 




Atlanta* Georgia 3Q335 




Kentucky 




Con ley Manning * Director 




Division of Program Development 




1S06 Capital Flajea Tower 




Frankfort , Kentucky 40601 




< 502 ) 564-2106 




Barry Graham, Coordinator 




Community Education 




17th Floor 




Capital Plaza Tower 




Prank fort, Kentucky 40601 




(502) 564-3921 




louisiana 




Orleans parish — Dr« Constance Dolese (504) 286-2906 




Bossier Parish <31S) 965—2261 




Ouachita parish ( 318 ) 388-2711 




SC. Charles Parish (504) 785-6289 




Maryland 




Thomas fteixj.cn , Principal 




Ita Plata High School 




(301) 934-1100 




The parents/ students, and community support the program so 




strongly that they have managed to keep Lhe program funded even when 
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funding was in danger, More than 50% of etude its in the high school 
participate > 



Michigan 

Dr. Melvin Chapman 
Detroit Public Schools 
< 313 ) 494-1075 

Coomunxty service as a graduation requir esssnt * 
Nevada 

Angle Spuehler 

PROJECT SAVY (Seniors And Volunteer Youth) 
410 East John street 
Carson City, Nevada ag7oi 

<702) 8S2-193C 

Students can receive academic credit for working with hco&&ound 
senior citizens. 

N^v Jersey 

Alternative Education Programs 

A Guide for Implementation 

Mew Jersey Department of Education, 1961 

Sow of the programs listed in this booklet could include a 
coEiKnunib/ service component. 

Hew 



Joe Hontano, Superintendent 

Dulce Public Schools 

P , Q t Box 547 

Dulce, Hew Mexico 97528 

<£>05) 759-3353 



New York 



Stanley 8 > Frietiland, Principal 
Bayport-31ue Point High School 
20D Snedecor Avenue 
Bayport, Hew York 11705 

Andrew Strand, Principal 
Bay Shore High School 
155 IJiird Avenue 
Bay Shore r Hew York 11706 

Robert Burns, principal 
Francis Lewis High School 
58-20 Utopia Parkway 
Hew York, H**w York 1136t:< 
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Thadeus E, Maskrell, Principal 
J Ward Melville High school 
old Town Road 

East Setauket, New York ?1733 

The programs have been cited by the recipient agencies and have 
been reported favorably by state Education Department staff during 
registration visits, 

w orth Ca xolina 

Dr. Richard Jewell , Principal 
B rough ton High School 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

north Dakota 

Betty Kerns 

worth High School 

Fargo* North Dakota 58102 

(701) 241-4789 

Lois Mayer 

South aigh school 

Fargo, North Dakota 5B103 

( 701 ) 241-4730 

Through these programs, students can earn academic credit for 
performing go hours of volunteer coraBwnity service activities. 

Dr. Donald Thompson, Superintendent 
Mariemonfc City school District 
(513) 272-2722 

This program is included as a requirement in high school social 
studies course of study. 



Ms, Mefaba Underdown 
Mt. Pleasant Tutorial 
joslin center 
231 Amherst street 
Providence, Rhode island 

Ms. Helen King 
Lippit Hill Tutorial 
Camp street 

Providence, Rhode Island 




Public Schools 



Hope sigh School 
Central High School 
Providence School Department 
4SO Charles street 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Mon-Public Schools 

Moses Brown School (private) 

250 Lloyd Avenue 

Providence, Rhode Island 02906 

La Salle Academy (parochial) 

612 Academy Avenue 

Providence, Hhode Island 02908 

Bishop Hendrickson High (parochial) 
2615 Warwick Avenue 
Warwick, Rhode Island 02839 

Itia two parochial schools have a coTrenunity service component to 
their religion clashed. 



Tessa 



aean Dean Myers 
School Volunteer Coordinator 
Houston intermediate School District 
(713) 626-2950 

sharlene Block 
school volunteer Coordinator 
Dallas Intermediate School District 
(214) 824-1620 



Kr« tfoel Ford, Principal 
Worth County union High School 

(802) 334-7921 



Wisconsin 



Wayne Benson t District Administrator 

Waterloo Schools 

785 North Monroe Street 

Waterloo, Wisconsin $3594 

Students on release time work with older adults in the comrnunity. 
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^ Project Advisory Panel 
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FORD COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT ADVISORY PANELISTS 



Ms, Lois Ellen Datta* 
Program Evaluation and Methods 

Division ( "PEMD" ) 
V. 5, General Accounting Office 
441 G Street, N, W,, Room 5741 
Washington, D. C* 20548 
(202 > 275-1370 

* Formerly- Associate Director, 
Education and woxX Program, 
National Institute of Education 

Mr, James w, Dyke* 
Sidley and Austin 
1722 r street, N, w, 
Washington , D + C* 20006 
(202) 429-4060 

* Member of the Virginia Board of 

Ms < Janice Earle 
Division of Instruction 
State Department of Education 
200 west Baltimore street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201-2595 
{ 301) 559-2323 

Mr, Donald Eberly 
5140 Sherier Place, N« W. 
Washington , D* C - 20D16 
( 202 ) 244-5828 

its, Carol Eliason 
National Governors' Association 
444 North Capitol Street, N, W, 
Suite 250 

Washington , D . c - 2000 1 

C 202 ) 624-5394 

Mr, Wilbur Millard 
Associate Superintendent 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
415 12th Street/ N, W. , Room 1101 
Washington/ D « C, 20004 
( 202) 724-4260 

Ms. Lana Murasftin 

National Association of State 

Boards of Education 
701 North Fairfax Street 
Suite 340 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
( 703 ) 68+-400D 
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Mr. Santee Ruffin 
National Association of Secondary 

School Principals 
19o4 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22D91 
(703) 86O-02QO 

Mr, Wilmer Wise 
State Director 

Planning, Research f and Evaluation 
Division 

state Department of Public instruction 
Townsend Building, P, 0, Box 1407. 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
( 302) 736-4583 

Education 



PERSON RESPONDING TO QUEST! 0:&OLn?E, 



JOB TTTIiE 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 



1* Are students in your state permitted to participate in 

schoo 1— sanctioned coomunity service programs (see cover memo for a 
definition of "school-sanctioned cosnnunity service"): 

a) during school hours for academic credit? YES NO 

b) outside school hours for academic credit (e.g., evenings, 
holidays, weekends, summers )? YES HO 

c) during school hours although no academic credit is given fcr the 
activities? YES no 

d) outside school hours although no academic credit is given? 
YES NO 

(If yea P please explain the role of the schools in these 
programs* ) 



2. Ooea your state have any written law/ policy/ regulacion/ guideline 

relating to the provision of coraraunity service programs as part of the 
school curriculum? YES NO 



If yes, what are those lavs/policies/regulations/guidelines, where <i\& 
they originate, and who is responsible for administering them? please 
provide as much detail as possible and attach a copy of the 
docun»nt< s ) * 



3. If your state dees NOT have any laws/policies/regulations/guidelines 
relating to the provision of conraunity service programs as part of the 
school curriculum, axe school districts precluded from offering such 
programs? YES NO NOT APPLICABLE 

4, Please provide the names and telephone numbers of persons wor)cing with 
particularly effective school— sanctioned community service pro^raiss in 
your state. Please indicate why you think these programs are 
effective . 



5, Although they may not mention community service programs specifically, 
some state policies and mandates affecting work/volunteer activities 
performed by students outside the classroom tftay affect community 
service 1 programs. Does your state have any statewide 
law/policy/regulation/ guideline governing: 

3-) types of 3ob placements (e,g,, nonprofit/profit)? Y5S wo 
b) wage/hour requirements? YES mo 




c) health/safety regulations? YES wo 



d ) insurance? ¥E5 no 

e) students 1 transportation to and from jobs? YES NO 

f) number of hours students must spend in the classroom in order to 
fulfill high school graduation requirements? YES NO 

g ) number of courses students nmst complete in order to fulfill high 
school graduation requirements? YES NO 

h) other? TiES no 

(If yes, please explain.) 




Por each question where you have indicated yes, please provide copies 
o£ the relevant 3ocument(s) 



Do you believe that these or other state policies and raaiidareii h^per 
(either intentionally ar unintentionally) school districts' efforts to 
implement cc-...tf!unity service programs as paxt of t*^ school 
cnxrzicvluirt:' YET tfO 

( If BOf ho. >h ; 



Does your state education agency (SEA) provide the following types of 
support for c omm unity service programs: 

a) moral support (e.g., endorsements of conanunity service progrsios 
in speeches hy SEA officials)? YES NO 

tj ) sea staff assigned to organise/ coordinate consaunity service 
programs? YES no 

c) publications concerning coraiunity service programs written and/or 
disseminated SEA? YES NO 

d) financial assistance? YES NO 

e) other? YES NO 

(Tf yes, please explain.) 



Are any plans being developed/considered fcy the SEA that might 
ultimately govern school-sanctioned community service programs in your 
state? yes wo 

If yes, what is the status of those rlans and what do they include? 



a, If school-sanctioned community service programs are permitted, h^ve 
recent education reforms in your state reduced or otherwise affected 
students' opportunities to participate in these programs? YES NO 



(If yes, please explain, ) 



PLEASE ATT&CH COPIES OF SE&IE POLICIES, REGULATIONS , GUIDELINES, AND 

OTHER MKEERIALS RELATED TO SCHOOL-S&NCTXOWED COMMUNITY SERVICE FKOGH&MS IN 
YOUR STATE, 
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State Pbli«es/M^ Part of the Curriculum ' 
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3few Support for 
Service ^earnins 

Cbnnfitsxcur endorses awarding crzdhfar hi$h school 
s£7viC£-le3J7Wtg r find Congress eTtc&urages colleges to u^e 
work-study jijtdsfor community ser/ice* 
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The jro^mg support tor tetn see* 
oDdary and pcnaecoadary «rncc- 
learning ftu been reaffirmed 
recently oy wo new joversmast 
sures, oae a sate bowl of 
eaoorsemsm of credii for tugd 
v tce» lggatag progmj and en 
an amendment to me federal cailege 
wort- study legislation co encourage 



On Osqoct I. i9S0, ds 
Baud of Etfuanoa raflgpgri "Oudisq 
Principles for Awarding Credit tor High 
Scaool Snyirm Votuntesaam.'* guida- 
[lhjb ^vnsca ^y As Yomfi Pre> 
*ram of ate Governor i Cauncii o-: 
VoLuamy Aeons and ins Cameracm 
3 cue Deptfttnem of Education Those 
gm ^eiiflga and Efts kjinij eras crab* 
misjuoacr of * 4ttM * M *^d cbs jovqasn 
to adopt eaam axe 



wbes 



gathered maienais utd stamacs from laotaer -if on. la Feoraary L 980+ chs 
sme and tuaonai sources co support Governor's Youm Acaan ? 



The 'Guiding P?tncipies"* did not 
come tnco btmre wendate- Tbe process 
began four 
Govesrr / Sla Graaso 
ienge '-a Youdt Conratsss and 
ft*aei ciie Governor' i Yaoca Action 
Program* Youcct Acaon sponsor* state* 
*ide conferences for students iad 
iUvtscrt on communiry needs, operates 1 
Resource Sanjc of pr o j e c; ideas, diasern- 
:rtaies tniormaoon rram national agencies 
' including NCSLpI and orgamzauona* and 
assists scnoob ui iemng up p r o grams* 

in L9TS program coordinator Judy 
Kaipeni requested gov me 3carti appoint 
4 cast recce "to researcn and present 10 
the Board alternative models for ede 
gaming or' academic credit for itudeat 
vQjuoceertsm* " The Bond denied t&at 
regueat* For more dtan a year Haipeni and 
^tner advocates of serMce-ieamins 




STAtc OF CONNECTICUT 



3«n«fiC3 soot CM ttuftvnc im c» ty. 



Ac ft nm mm wuici in umqIi 13 roi^caef n cjtcmU . 

tOCHi tfM CIVIC 4Ct4vicm. TtUUU 9^ TOWtt C cin^» tSffCVS - our 

ictlvitln CMC Jrt inn -warQiftq Mir m 

t MVt term«e » imornnet sue ^ciWI !o zs* laammv/' 
:&rc»ot 'w ^flir /«*n T -n ^nnition if w 'let tnac cnt lonoHnq 

3n«wi ttuatn 1 ^ 'e ^tto ^.iflR i Mfiw tj***ri«ncn ^ 't 
-teaurw* wen k-tvi rr 




BEST COPY AVAILAB! 



aueatec Twar coo Board endorse toe grant- 
ing of credit rar eammi a nr y service. 

'Over toe fflonms the guid eli n es were 
j^wnncn and renamed, beginning as Sug- 
gested Criteria, pro c eed ing to Suggested 
Guioeiincs. and ending as Guiding Ptm- 
c:£ie*. Approval came only a few weeks 
before one of c&e measure's strongest 
supporters. Governor EUa Onuo. rt* 
sijned ner office because or ill health. 

for inibnsaaon on uadenaigng a sun- 
liar snort, contact Judy Kalptera. Youth 
Acnon CoominaiCii- Goveiuui 's Council 
on Voluntary Action. 30 Wasnington 



Street, tiamoni. Connecncat 06106: 
(203) 566-3320. Maienais aiao ire 
available from NCSU 

Oder sme progra ms will be reported 
on in Laser issues. Among tfwse is tne 
Maryland Community ~Based Service and 
Learning Project, a three-year pilot 
project m wtucn three diverse 'mgn 
schooia are tesong methods of prcviaing 
opportunities for balf of to students to 
take pan ui service learning acaviaes as 
pan of the regular school p rogram. For 
information on mat program, contact 
Janice Eane. Education Soeciaiisu Dm* 



iion of Lnsmicnoa. .Maryland Scale 
Department of Education. 200 West 
Baltimore Screen Baltimore. Maryland 
31201: C30l> 459-23 17. 

On cm icoexal level, die Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1980 coosanue a 
Congressional endorsement or pcatsec- 
onoary service- teaming. One at" tnose 
who ftas participated in dm erfbrt to have 
College Woric-Snioy funds made aveii' 
able for educationally sound cemmumry 
service employment explains cne imp ilea* 
tions of ne rac* iegrsianou in 'Using 
recerai Worx-Soiay ruoos. 



Comiecticat's Goidelmes 
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I A fmUr ildAAM io o« uU « jrUHMtt =s t*u. for tout 
eaaBUt&wc^ff*. -*t« twiga** ?«£bsu-L« Jor *wrtt£i 

cat me* 3a«4 af Uweatava so 0«co**r Lftfl. TUu 4ceiflft U :a 



it a ^UB* vim valuator? i^rnci aur :;cu«u ;i vitiL 

ci iwnfciLT wniti tciivitiM tttM an rvi*wtae » cat n«Mi ad 

t m &l#crla>ititia* um uncin^ w« *«e j — i h 19 aLL MtWl 

iffleuU, T .g* m i *f *due*ei*»- «*4 hicb mi-tic* imian 

■Mia tt« turn ;a*C ttt» trvncick— entfXLfl** wU i^Imw »t 
i^mecm rnwuflpft iaja meroatuuaB Lees cfi*w ewfuui4 ai i sraus ar&* 

Gartner' i Cwsell aa T«luurt Acom, AO 4waai«aB SC7«ve* lietian. 

Ca 3aBAi«i iU ;aa la w iuci j*» nil jb^I: Jtbb »a 
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1. Why Student Volunteer 
Programs? 
Incaaiaj mimeesju hian scnoei youth 
are involved in community volunteer 
wont. Suca programs are du leans 
wftereoy die largest, nsost energetic, 
underused manpoww pool of all —the 
na&on s /nuni ■ nin corntime tflezr ac 
acinic experience *nm a wide vanery of 
rdevaot e^p e nences *nmn die coana 
rury for d» ammai benade of both ehe 
commuairy and me aradcat. Tie em* 
phasia of such a program is meeting 
community needs by helping others, 
wtdaoux monetary rrnmneranon. and ia 
diaonct from woric-srudy . work exsei 
ence. diaenbwave enucauae. or most 
career expioraiory proemm. which are 
initialed co mes pssmary nudent nceda 
and/ or mierero . 

Youth are marur^g physically and 
socially earlier man in former years, yex 
are not called upon to provide service CO 
the society Most tend id know more 
aoam social proolcma than did earlier 
generations, bui they have had little 
oppornmiry do do anything about them, 
gjt penen aai learning m che commumry, 
tnciucing careruiiy planned md super- 
vised service ana wrx w^m a ^aner/ ar 
aacs ^no dtfunc groups or inciviauau. 
id be encourageo. 1a cclus way. jcnooi r*as 
proven to be more meaningful ;o previ- 
ously umnoQvated youm as more octaons 
are maoe avaiiaoie :or conjoining 
school study and ouuide reiacea ex- 
perience. Opp or tunicca for community 
service contribute to a bexxer apprecaoon 
of the reiatiommp berween academic 
srudiea and fumre adult responatbtUtiea. 



tot takes the f ona coimnu- 
mcv service * parncuiarjv 
aviag voung «opie a f«iinS ot 
^oivcmem id community pronlems ana 
of conmbutm? <o m*r wiuflon. 
Young ^ooi« need * sense at setf- 
iiesrn uuu cams ^beo they feel and/or 
now tnai cory tav< coninbuied co me 
eifart of omer people or w tnetr enw 
3 nmem. it is generally »« youm 
iusc be given the opportnoiry » Plan and 
-r aftg decisions* met to render screes in 
:ie community, cot many and 
ranges Id me fanxiiy snucnire, school 
md community have an obligation to 
"won: logemer to assist youth m leanrmq 



to wort wtffe otte people, tc strensmen 
[heir aciliry m tenaoiunajtin?. personal 
managem ent, and taking an acove reie irt 
ope s community 

The school shares an important raic in 
orgarmmg, operanng. ana evading the 
student volumeer program* it usually dis- 
ctiar?e5 ejus fwoonsibilicy chrougn a 
volunteer program aoministraior *oo 
supervises the daily operation of the pro* 
gram- and brings cogetner the s tu d en t 
interest and me community nesi. This 
individual helps to Locale suitable and 
meaningftii acmnoe* for the vciumeCT. 
Cla ssroom teachers are involved when 
volunteer service is mad* an iaaegral per 
of the school's edsscanonal offering*- and 
especially wfcen academic credit is 
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ation* w cm Can**** Cawed « ***** Satfjje «o 



When credit n considered, the Local 
board oi omieaano needs to be assured 
thai the volunteer project is a meaningr ui 
experience. In cum- the smceat involved 
, n fce program nnisi be mads aware or me 
objectives of die project or acavicy. and 



die exoecaoons of the coriimuracy 

She QOjecgvea ot i student volu nt e e r 
program are seneraily based on me desire 
to provide one or more of the following m 
ttie parocipanng studenc 
I, An additional career exploration 

cjc Denencs^ 
1. .^n opponaniry » mteraa wim and 

relate to aduia: 
;. r oupommicy lo suc=4, sad tnus co 
imorove one's seif-tEeage: 
.An oppomuury to use deosionmaJons 

5. An onporcnmty-w re-eniore and appiy 
to basic skills acowed in scsoou 

6. Ajiaddaowsalmoavaoonto ica rn: 

7 An oppefaaa ry to serve ite coacna- 
tury wd thereoy conmbn» to die 
weifaieof ortes: 
S. ah increased unaersianding or ana 
rttpec: for individuals of various 
-thmc and cuimnd bacjt?reunds* 
iz .s *xeected cnai voluntary, mean- 
marui snwent pamcspation in cuinmumry 
activities will increase tne student^ 



wUlin«p»s to accept communtry 
sibiiioes in die future. 

IL Studi«it Volunteer 
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Student volunteer programs are distm* 
zuisted by [be maimer and degree to 
ituca dkey are tntesr-^rt moo cbe regular 
jgaaBlue preajanL fJ 

: tfon-Cftdittd Voiunmr Strict: 
Soutcms volumeer for tte mamuc value 
af volunteering, and receive no academe 
ensait. Tie worx is usually penormed 
aner scnool and ts not accesaarily related 
to the student's iQrinnir procam, 

;. Crtdxtd Vouututr Stmce: These 
ixoenecces ae related to t£w sninent's 
acaaeiruc pr uyra m as «tfaer pan ot che 
reouiresteaxs of a specific course offering 
ar as course ofFenngs in tdesr own nsni. 
Still otne? «penences, *bxic not an* 
neeifid with sneciflc course worfc* arc 
credited on die basis of the number of 
hours wonted and are usually ovencen by 
2uioance ^im f f if i \ rri 
* The major drawmdt of a ooD-aedit 
proenun is Ladl of mosrvanoe and interest 



tftat may be evide nced by and 
staff: crediting a program cm tr&nuxuze 
dus monvaoonai proeiem. 

HL Guiding Prmexpies for 
Awarding Credit for 
Student Volomeenszn 

Before a school establishes a formal 
student volunteer program, an adroof^ 
cemnuoee should be establisned cemsxst* 
tog of lepiesemanves of the school staff, 
co mmu nit y and e, ^*«* f body- This cob> 
nunee's ff^r^M'" should include but 
not be limned to: 

aj Designating a staff pennn as tne 
arimmisiaiar of the smneni volunteer 
programs 

bi Canaucnng an assessment of conunu- 
mry needs: 

cj Estaou^fling oowenves of the program 
and maJong them known to ail stu- 
dents, rraff and commumry agencies: 

d> Denning a policy liniang oe mnsoer 
of creoits awaroed for specific Sands 
and amounts of wort: 

c) Setting a reasonable limit on the 
numoer of credits toward p wuan on 

71 



mat a sauarat may earn in a 
program^ 

A&sunng that credit given for a votun* 
ceer pregraxn does not replace any 
otter Te^uxrement for j 

uacioe and that the wart exp er i ence is 
related to the student's academic 
procanu 

Periodically evaluating the program to 
ensure adherence to policies and oh* 
jeOQvts and to revue policies 



hi Monixonng the students and the 
azencies served to ensure tnat tne 
volunteers are neitaer tepiacmg paid 
worxen nor being sxpioitec m any 

i) Developing a wnnen agreement to oc 
stgnea by tne community agency 
served, tne smoent. and tnc school 
aemLmg all facets of tne volumes: 



3y design inn g an advisory 
with chs resoonsibilioes listed snove. 
meaningful volunteer program can be 
come an integral pen of tne 
program of a school. 
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4; , GOVERNOR'S YOUTH ACTION PP.OCRAjVI 

9 jj j**£sC*Fi<+***'-& < - j CdvemoHs Councii on Voluntary Action 

\n December 1976 a unique statewide volunteer effort was launched when Governor 
^-Xrasso convened the first C ha lienor a Youth Conference at the State Capitol- The 
governor's request to Connecticut's nigh school students was that they reach out to 
Jwse in need in their communities throuch volunteering. Since December 1930, the 
Manram has continued under Governor William O'Neill's leadership. Thousands of 
H^mecticui students have given generously of their time, their energy, and of them^ 
selves to plan and carry out volunteer projects. Emergency Food Bank, donations 
by students have 'otafed over 200,000 items; !5,000 pints of life saving blood have 
been collected; 70 r Q00 toys were distributed during the holidays; more than 2,000,000 
hours ware contributed in visiting our senior citizens and tutoring younqsters- Mere 
than ^50,000 has been raised for charity by Connecticut student volunteer efforts. 
In 197E, the program was extended to include junior high and middle schools. 

Ounng the past sevea years more than 221 awards have been presented for outstanding 
volunteer projects. Representatives of award-winning schools and the media are 
invited to special ceremonies in the State Capitol and each school receives a framed 
certificate from the Governor. Awards are made on the refflmmendation of the 
Governor's Youth Action Committee, whose members review ail project report forms 
submitted by schools and advisors throughout the school year. 

The Governor's Youth Action Program provides: 

1. Statewide conferences for students and advisors to learn about community 
needs and special programs, 

2. Information from a Resource Sank of volunteer projects and ideas and 
^ course credit programs from schools throughout the state. 

3. Information from national agencies and organizations on student voluntarism, 

^- Assistance in setting up projects or programs through telephone consultation 
or schooi visits by our volunteer aammittee members and staff. 

^-^J^ For more Information, contact: 

iVY\>? ^\ Judy Halpern, Youth Action Coordinator 



J QW a& r * ' Gov amor's Councii on Voluntary Action 

Y<J& " * Sr 30 Washin 9t° n Street 

^ Harffbrd. Connecticut 06IOS tei : 5 So- 32: 

■\| 0^^^^ ^^^^ M qmbers of the Governor's Youth Action Committei 



Benny Auger, Deputy Secretary of State, State o 
Connecticut , C hairperson 



l Zalda Gersten, Child Advocate 



Frederics Jones* Corporate Social Responsibility 
^ Department, Aetna Life and Casualty, 

^ Ann Q. Klein, University of Connecticut rouncatic 

Louise Leonard, Employee Relations, Hartford 

National Sank , 
'Ron Nedovich. Asst. Principal, Avon Hich School 
Gene Marchand, Director, East Hartford" 



Gene Marcnand, Director, East 
^fn^PTXf^ Oeoartment of Youth Services 

QLUUCIlLO OInoer .Moore, President, Conn. School Volunteer 

ERJC^ HOXl03TG^i 7 g Charles Parker, President, WORC Radio 

— . -X^y «■ Juiia Stone, Executive Director, Literacy Volumes 

T?/\y Wat-It ^ r ^^ 1r . ri , . — J 
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The internship ccrammity service program provides opportunities 
far hizh school students to participate in on-site work experiences 
intended to assist students in the araa af : 



Self Image Interdependence 
Self Confidence Responsibility 

ITI 17 

Leadership CoHsmnity Awarenass 

Creativity Practical Experience 

The DaparHtent af Public Instruction approves the activity as a 
practical learning opportunity with, the understanding that a decision 
*e oarticioate is made at -he local, district level. 

■ 

Participating districts ^nay grant elective credit on the basis of 
135 hours on— size eocperienca per credit. 

The on-site experience will cake place prijaariiy beyond the rsspila 
school day with any released ciM raauirisH? adniniscrative approval. 

Participation in the program will.ba without pay- The progr a m "^il 
not conflict with vocational educational programs. 

A descriptive statement at the program will appear on the official 
cransc^;sc indicating whather the student is to racaiva credit ar merel 
service * tarns . 

The Heparsient af Public Instruction will provide certificates to 
districts far distribution to ail acudaats identified as successfully 
coaroletina internship community service programs, A list of chose 
st^dants will b* presented Co Che State Director af Instruction, De;- 
a^raHmr af Public Instruction, an -or Hefora Anril 15 each 7&«, 

^arsons identified as school nrosraffl coordinators ^11 Tes*ncn~ 
sible for zanafinff student applications, scrserine, orientation, suoar 
vision and evaluation. 

Arsons frart other anencias providing assistance includes 
"ertruda Clarions, State ?uoervisor of Home Icor*omics and Health P.al^z 
Occupations: Tdith "lacenc, State Supervisor of Health education and 
health Services; and Janet Pushes, Acting director, Tenarr^ient of Ctrr: 
unitv Affairs, division of Volunteer Services* 



d.tstttct COLUMBIA Community Lahcrsxnrj Project 

in approving the establishment of a Model High School fcr the District zt 
Columbia* the Board of Sducaticn assumed as important leadership roier it beesTie' 
the second state board in the nation to endorse the awarding of credit for a . Jl 
school service learning' program. This actios dsmenstraf^s recognition of :he Tact 
that the schooling process ts not succssfui in isolation^ and that one of the most 
important reachabilities of educators is that of helping- students 2nd meaningful 
learning experiences in the world beyond the ^ 



A recent Carnegie Council repcr:* after reviewing several rational studies 
of the education of adolescents, scates the fonawing: 

Work that takes the form of community service is particuiariy desirable, 
jpvtng TOung people a feeling of isvoivemest in commimity ^resleina 
and cou tribunes as their solutions* 1/ 



Young paople need a sense of se£f-«teem derrred from knowing that they 
hav« ooirBlbuted to the welfare of other people or to their environment* They 
must be jtvot the ;ooportunity to plan and nuke decisions and to render service 
in the community. TTweiore, the school and community have an obligation to 
wcrie tegethw to assist youth in learning to work with other people, to s^engthen 
:hsir ability in decisias maidag, in peraonai managements and in* u±cmg an acttye 
rale in their community. 

Goals 

Tft«? ma??? «Mls of tfw Commiimty \ Laocr^ory P^jwt ar<? to jro v td<? styd* J 
witn opportunities for? 



« SffTxce to the community. 

$ "Additianai career «sloradcn e^Q^sri^css* 

« Interaction with adults, 

$ Success wfti«i results in the Improvement of one's self i ma ge. 

a Use ^f deci3icR<*-makxrig skills, 

■ 

« asin£»csnieBt and application of :*» basic sidHs acquxwd in sencci- 

e Additional mativatica to lestn. 



Unders t a n ding and rsspee^?' individuals af various ethnic and cul- 
tural Saei^raunds. 



y Giving Youth i Setter C^aneg T potions fcr ScuesEion Work and Sarvic* . \ 
r«3crt wita recoramenaaczons co ae Carnegie Cauncu an Pouev stuaiS in siai * 
Education. Joss*y-3ass P'Jbliattata, :9T3. ' J ~* 
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In support of these goals the Model High Scnaoi Camrntmity Laboratory 
Project win provide an opportunity Car Lis szudents :o comoine significant vciunteer 
work «per:en« with academie Learning as a formai part of their secondary 
education. Communis? service win be provided througn a series of pLaur % 
personalised learning eore^iences in a wide variety of work settings, that: 

© allows student to apply previously learned knowledge, aPGifiies and 
values to a community setttn^, 

© combines laantiB? activities outside and within the scnccl into a 
balanced, comprehensive^ and individualised program for each 
student, 

® reoiirea students ta wnric to meet g**OTine needs of the osminusiry 
vttt results that are valued and reap«ted, 

© provides a forom fcr interdiscipilnary learning by r^jiriraf coopera- 
tive planning between teachers of <H£?sr-nt disciplines, 

s allows stnrieitts to earn credits award graduation wmle providing 
ss'rtcs to the community! 

@ emphassss cne~<o-ane reiationshics with individual adult resource 
pa r so n s in work serdngs where occupational ezperienees, personal 
tecwleebje, skStts, and interests are snared. 

It is esoeeted that-wtiile the student csrv« out some immediate meaning* 1 
and rewarding ea^iertaicas tfirougti the Community Laboratory v Project, pardenatl^t* 
in this activity win also Increase willlnghes to accept community responsibilities 
and mcttfrata thinidny about future career plans. 

Guidelines 

Guidaiines for or^anisn^ and managing the Community L*b Project are 
outlined below 

a The Community Lab 'win be coordinated by the asistant principal 
and counselor who *nH assise students in setting up t^rojects, 
supervise the daily operation of the program, and evaluate the 
performance of the student in conjunction with the on-th^fcb 
supervisor. 

« One-Quarter <ored;t w£U be earned for one year's wcr* in grades 
nine and ten; one-naif credit in grades eleven and twelve- 

* Service for 9th and 10th graders ?rul ^ to the scnooi ryrram in 
support q£ the Student ?r:??ess ?!an. and ether :ncr:r; arses. 



t Pra^^^ Shades 11-12 in the community wtH vary according 
to the interests of the students and the availability of specific 
ococrtunities. 

In sxder to develop programs., resources in tie community must be ana. erf 
and developed so that they can be utilized if they offer learning experiences. 
Organisations, such as the f? TJie Friends of the Modei* High School 11 are sources for 
such opg or t a utias- One means of organising the blend of community service and 
academic learning is t hr o u g h the project/seminar- An individual project planned 
by the student and approved by stiff is the central focus cf this process. This 
method helps students to learn by planning, questioning, doing, and evaluating their 
own esperiencs and performances. They learn problem-solving and deeision-maicng 
techniques in the seminars. They have regular meetings with teaches for guidance* 
Project Planning Cuida for Life Science, Physical Science* Social Science 
Commerce* and Communication and Media are also avaHahle through the nationally 
vaiidated Far West Laboratory Modal Esperie n c e- Sased Career Education Project. 
Thasa padcajes provide the student and staff with ideas and specific guideline* 
£^ developing projects thai blend cares- exploration with disciplined inquiry in 
standard abject areas. 

Finally, each departmat must identify prelects which s uppers that discipline 
"!n action** and provide the eare«* eolorancn e^erienes which is one of the 
major odjestivea of the project. TJiese migrit Lnciades 

Social Studio 

* Pr^dnetiai of a« slide»<ape prwentatjcsi about the* cityT Iristcry* 
@ Preserving local artifact memorabilia? and historic sitasr^ 

e Establishing cr ccncilttrang to museums and historical societies- 

e> Participating* in oral history project involving local foikicrev occupa- 
tions, family life. 

& W^iong as juniw historians or archaeological helpers, * * * — 

Interning with government officials* professionals and tradespeople 

« Interning in campaign activities at political partis. 

& Interning in local Election Day activities. 

* Supplying Information to the com muni ty-atr,ar*e on the candidates, 
issues, and Election Day activities. 

* Conducting a Candidate's NTtgnt for the benefit of the Large: 
community* 

* Participaciny in a voter registration <^:ve for the -siig-ibie student 
population of the school and/or the community. 



« crjsjriztngv r^accrdin^i and analysing data sn a local 

issue and maidn^ tjie social research rasui^ avails oie tci :*ie appro- 
priate governmental Scdias. 

<& Lab^yin^ the local *ovemnent on an Issue of intarest. 



at: 



© Designing asii producing taoie csntsroieces and -*ail hangings (or 
the annual ^inior citizens 4 Christmas dinner and "eecy fancies' 
party during we C^iretsias season, 

$ P?smcSng serricss at tfte 5Zrsiihera tfusauni, Museaxa of AXriean 
Art; Hatjoztai Gailas7 o£ Art, Anacsstia yeignccrnood Muwkb, and 
tfia National Museum of American Art. 

F oreign agggage 

® I&terprenng fer non-native speakers 

® Savins' fecial language groups in community ag«w:ies. 

* Serving as taur guides ^der cise aegis of sue*: crg*nisstions is 
iVIS, Meridian House EntesrtancnaL 

& .Providing Saoy-sitting services for embasy personnel and visiters. 

1^/ ■ * Serm^ as-teur guides- in* 7 Jcfarie£ 7 a*£ gaileries* tfiuseuins^ and ti,._ 

^ KecaacY Center. 

• Accepting foreign students into u*« frame for Icng-snd short-cars 



Heading to elementary achaoL students*, 

Heading to senior* citizens. 

Ttitsring* younger students in nadxng* 

Taping and then writing Che memories of senior citizens- 

rVc g j cing an a community newspaper cr newsletter, 

Working with various community /civic oriented organisations 
voter registration ?rcj«:^. 




Participating in suolic library programs and activities. 
Participating in various out-reach programs fcf needy. 
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Muse 

e providing musical, "'ccsi cr insr-.inientaL, seiscicrts for inusicai 

3eycnd Ehese guidelines, decisions must be .^adfl In rs^rd tfir 

e The system for monitoring stadent involvement in the proj^rt 
asrongiiout tSe scnool y<*"£+ 

# T>4e scheduling of student involvement in earsmunity Lass 
project* 

* T5m gvainatica of sttident performance fop grading purseses* 

Tbe ^valuation of toe project in terms. o£ is cantoned uss in Sie 
Ccsaintimty Laeerzwry Program* 

Conclusion 

Flnfl-ttyv tfie facility must determine ti:e overall sidelines for students So 
faiflU the requirement o£ ccimnunity service Stadent parttciaatian in tile enm-* 
fiiaity alls for same Judfw&est in selecting jek-mes and activities, T^a rype 
aad extent o£ student oarssisaGcn is tiie eomnmaity depends us on the jcais of 
:&e scsodi and tfte needs* abilities* and maturity a£ tse student. 
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.04 Competency Prerequisites for Graduation. Includ- 
ing Requirements* Revisions, Instruction and As- 
sessment Schedule, Appropriate Assistance » Certi- 
fication by Paneli Attendance Requi r merits* Ex* 
ception** and Records. 
A, — F, (text unchanged) 

G. Exemptions. 

ti> — C2> (text unchanged) 

(3* Handicapped Students in Level IV. [and} Level V. 
and Level VI Special Education Placements. Students de- 
termined to be handicapped in accordance with COMAR 
1UApQ5.01.05 and in a Level IV, [or] V F or VI special edu- 
cation placement* including students in approved nonpub- 
lic school placements, (see COMAR 13A.0S,0S,06E(3Kd) 
[and! iei and (f)) shall be exempt from the competency 
prerequisites until the 1985-86 school year. [Handicapped 
students in Level IV or V Placements before completion of 
their elementary and secondary education shall be provid- 
ed with the opportunity to receive instruction in the com- 
petunctes as appropriate to their individual needs. Effective 
.September 1, 1983, handicapped students in Level IV and 
V placement* in grades 9 — 12 shall be provided with the 
opportunity to be administered the competency test or 
tests in accordance with §C(4) and <5)> Handicapped stu- 
dents in Level IV and V special education placements who 
enter grade 9 during and after the 1985-86 School year 
shall be included in this regulation and shal! have the op- 
portunity to fulfill the competency prerequisites as a re- 
quirement for graduation. Handicapped students in Level 
IV and V special education placements who entered grade 
9 before the 1986-86 school year continue to be exempt.] 
Xhese students shall be provided with the op^urtunity to re- 
ceive instruction m the competencies as appropriate to their 
individual needs and to be administered the competency 
test or tests* and, beginning with students urho enter grade 
9 or its equivalent during the school year and eaat 

school year after thaU shall be required to fulfill the compe- 
tency prerequisites for receipt of a Maryland public high 
xchuul diploma. Decisions concerning the extent of [a Lev- 
el IV or V handicapped} each of these students instruction 
in the competencies and the administration of the compe- 
tency test or tests shall be made during the admission* re- 
view, and dismissal process (see COMAR 13A.05 P 01.0GC; 
and shall be indicated in the student's Individualized Edu* 
cation Program (see COMAR 13A.G5.01.06DL 

H, itext unchanged] 

DAVID W. HORNBECK 
State Superintendent of Schoob 

Md U I>oc No S5-R.155-R Filed at OW uf St. Due. APnJ SO. L985J 



Subtitle 03 GENERAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

13A-03.02 Graduation Requirements for Pub"*: 
High Schools In Maryland 

Authority: EdtK-ucjon Article* 5§2 -205fM and 7- 204* 
Annotated ttxie of Maryland 

Notice af Proposed Action 

The State Board of Education proposes to repeal existing 
Regulations .01 — .03 and ^dopt new Regulattuns P t)l — .07 
under COMAR 13A,03*02 Graduation Requirements for 
Public High Schools in Maryland, The purpose of these 
new regulations is to state the mission of Maryland public 
high r^chools and Increase the requirements and standards 
for graduation from Maryland public high schools. 

At this time, the State Board of Education is also with- 
drawing proposed Rcyutntions .01— .05 under COMAR 
13 A. 03. 02 Graduation Requirements for Public High 
Schools in Maryland. This text originally appeared as a 
proposed aruan in 11:20 .Md. R. 1753 — 1761 (September 
2b\ 1S84>, and as a leproposed action in 12;2 Md P rt 165 — 
166 [January 18, 1985), 

Estimate of Economic Impact 
The proposed actior has no economic impact, 

Opportunity for Public Comment 

These oew regulations will he considered by J e State 
Board of Education at a public meeting, notice oi which 
will be &;iven by announcement by the State Board of E 
cation at its May 29, 1985 meeting pursuant to State Gtr.- 
eminent Article, §10-G0ftc). Annotated Code of Maryland. 

Written comments may be Sent to David W. Hornbeck, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Ntaryiand State Educa- 
tion Bu:.. tng, 200 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Mary* 
land 21201. These comments must be received not later 
than June 24, 1985. 

Open Meeting 

Action on the new regulations proposed below will be 
considered by the State Board of Education during a public 
meeting to be held June 26, 1985, in the Maryland State 
Education Building. 200 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
MnryLand> pursuant to State Government Article, §10- 
SQEfc), Annotated Code 0 f Maryland. 

Ml The Minion of the Public High SchaoL 

A The mission of the public high unheal ls to challenge 
and help students to grow intellectually, personally, and so- 
cially. Graduates should be able and willing to take the ap- 
propriate first steps into their chosen field of work or study, 
to act responsibly as citizens, and to enjoy a productive life. 

B. To guide the high schools of the State in fulfilling this 
mission and their students m meeting these goals* the fol* 
lowing requirements t * this chapter arc established. 

,02 Diploma* and CertificztcB* 

A. The diploma awarded to students upon graduation 
from a Maryland public high school shall he: 
f l) A state diploma; and 
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(2) In recognition of the fulfillment of the minimum 
enrollment* credit, and competency prerequisite require* 
merits. 

8. In addition to earning the Maryland High School Di- 
ploma, students who meet the requirements of Regulation 
*Q3C{3) shall be awarded the Maryland High School Certifi* 
cut* of Merit 

C There shall be a State certificate far completion of a 
special education program named the Maryland High 
School Certificate. This certificate shall be awarded only to 
handicapped students who cannot meet the requirements 
for a diploma but who meet one of the following standards: 
(I) The Htudent is enrolled in an education program for 
at least 4 ye&rs beyond grade eight or its age equivalent* 
and is determined by an Admission Review and Dismissal 
Committee^ with the agreement of the parents of the handi- 
capped student, in have developed appropriate skills for the 
individual to enter the world of work* act responsibly as a 
citizen, and enjoy a fulfill ng life. World of tjiark shall in* 
elude but not be limited to; 

(a) Gainful employment: 

ib) Work activity centers: 

(c) Sheltered workshops; and 
\d) Supported employment. 

<2J The student has been enrolled in an education pro* 
gram for 4 years beyond grade eight or its age equivalent 
and has reached age 21. 

.03 Graduation Requirements.. 

The following general State standards govern require- 
ments for graduation from Maryland public schools. 

A. Enrollment Requirement, The student shall satisfac- 
torily complete 4 years of approved study bf jQnd the eighth 
grade. Refer to alternatives to 4*year enrollment in a public 
high school in §G. 

3. Competency Prerequisites. A student shall demon* 
stmte competencies in five areas of human activity. The fal- 
lowing apply: 

(V The competencies fr each Of the five areas of 
human activity are listed tn the State Board of Education 
approved Declared Competencies Index, which is incorpo- 
rated by reference in COMAR 13A.Q3.Q1. 04 A. 

<2> A student shall demonstrate competencies as fol- 
lows; 

(a) In Basic Skiiis. pass the Maryland Functional 
Reading Test* the Maryland Functional Mathematics Test* 
and the Maryland Functional Writing Test, in accordance 
with provisions of COMAR 13A.Q3.QLQ4C. 

(b) In Citizenship, puss the Maryland Test of Citizen- 
ship Skills tn accordance with provisions of COMAR 
13A.33.H1MCL 

fct Fn Arts/Physical Education, pamcipite in the ap- 
proved program of the Arts/Physical Education in accon 
dance with provisions of COMAR 13A.Q4.Q7. 

(d) In World of Work^ participate in the approved 
program of World of Work in accordance with provisions of 
COMAR 13A.Q4J& 

te) In Survival Skills, participate tn the approved 
program of Survival Skills in accordance with provisions of 
COMAR I3A.D4JL 
C Credit Requirements, 
fl) Tq be awarded the Maryland High Svhoci Diploma 
a student shall have earned a minimum of 20 credits at the 
^completion of grades yjhrough 12. At least four of these 
credits shall he earned after the completion of grade II. 

<2) Specified Credits for Maryland High School Dipla* 
ma, To be awarded the Maryland High School Diploma, a 



student shall earn the following specified core cre*iito as 
part of the 20 credit requirement: 
(a) English — four credits; 

fb) Fine arts — <me credit; 

(c) Industrial arts/ technology education, home eco- 
nomics* vocational education, or computer studies — One 
credit 

(d) friuihetnatics — three credits; 

(e) Physical education — on* credit; 

(f) Science — two credits; 

(gj Social studies — three credits, (One credit shall be 
in United States History.) 

(3) Specified Credits for Maryland High School Certifi- 
cate of Merit 

(a) To be awarded the Maryland High School Certifi- 
cate of Merit along with the Maryland High School Diplo- 
ma, a student shall meet the follovting requirements: 

fi) Specified core credits: 

(iit Advaus^d courses: 

(Hi) Cumulative grade pouti average. 

(b) A student shall earn the following specified care 
credits as part of the 2G<rcdit requirement: 

(i) English— * four credits. 

(ii) Fine arts — one credit; 

(Hi) Foreign language — one credit; 

iiv) Industrial arts/ technology education, home ec- 
onomics, vocational education* or computer studies — one 
credit; 

iu) Mathematics — three credits: 
(uii Physical education — one credit; 
(vu) Science — three credits; 

tvtiiJ Social studies — three' credits. (One credit 
shall be in United States History.) 

fc) At least 12 of the credits in the students high 
school program shall be earned in advanced courses, ad- 
vanced courses shall be identified by each local school S'/s- 
tem and shall meet one or more of the following criteria, 

ttt Student assignments and class activities s/\all 
require more application, analysis, synthesis, and evalua- 
tion than other courses with the same course title at ihe 
same grade level or other courses in the same subject area 
at the same graae level 

Hi) The course includes more content or the study 
of content in more depth than other courses with the same 
course title at the same grade level or other courses in the 
same subject area at the same grade leveL 

(Hi) 7*he course requires the study or application of 
mathematics concepts at the level of Algebra I or beyond 
All mathematics courses shall meet 'his criterion. 

tivj The course ts a foreign language course at Lev- 
el U or beyond, 

id) Students shall obtain at least a 2.6 cumulative 
grade point average on a 4,0 scale far the high school years 
to earn the Maryland Certificate of Merit 

(41 Instruction in computer use shall be included in the 
curriculum of each appropriate subject area, 

(51 Students shall receive appropriate instruction in 
study skills and such thinking skills as gathering, organiz- 
ing. analyztng 4 synthesizing, and evaluating informatan- 
18) In addition io elective programs or coirses 
required subject areas, local school systems shall ofer eiec 
live programs or courses, which shall be open to enrollment 
for alt students in: 

(a) Community $en?iee; 
ib) Computer studies, 
(c) Health: 
82 ^ Home economics: 
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(e) Industrial arte/ technology education; 

(f) Vocational education. 

(7) Each /oca/ school system shall provide, in each of 
its public high schools, opportunities for students to partici- 
pate in structured learning opportunities in the community 
ax part of the, regular high school program* 
D> Local Graduation Requirements* 

(J) Each local school system? with the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Schools* may establish graduation 
requirements beyond ttu minimum requirements estab- 
lished by the State. 

(2) A student who enters a school system in the 22th 
grade shall be granted a waiver from locally-established 
graduation requirements unless the student chooses to ful- 
fill the squire men is. 

£ Unit of Credit Defined. A credit shall be defined as a 
minimum of 132 scheduled clock hours for all original 
credit courses, 

F. Other Provisions for Earning Credit. In addition to 
earning credits during the regular school day and year, 
credits may be earned* at the discretion of the locol school 
system, through various other programs- These programs 
are: 

(1) Summer School. 

(a) Each iocol school system may provide summer 
school programs as determined by the needs of students or 
for original or revieu) credit. Original credit courses shall 
meet the aggregate time requirements specified for regular 
school year courses. Requirements for review credit shall be 
developed for individual students by the local school system 
after determining the student's proficiency in the subject. 

ib) Credit may be given for acceptable summer study 
vffered by approved public and nonpublic institutions in or 
outside of Maryland, provided the principal of the student 
own school authorize* the study in advance. 

(2) Evening School 

la) Each local school system may prvuide evening 
school programs as an extension of the regular school day 
for original or review credit as determined by the needs of 
students. Requirement* for those subjects being used by stu- 
dents for original high school diplomo credit sholl be the 
same as those required for subjects in the day school 

(b) Requirements for review credit shall be developed 
for individual students by the local school system after de- 
termining the student's proficiency in the subject. 

tf* Correspondence Courses, Wi'A prior consent of the 
school principal, credit may be given for correspondence 
courses in subjects not available in the school system from 
correspondence schools whose programs and examinations 
have been approved by the Maryland State Department of 
Education. Consent should be given when* in the judgment 
of student, parents, and school personnel* the course is in 
the best interest of the student. If credit is to be applied to* 
ward minimum Fmduation requirements, the cost of corre- 
spondence causes shell be borne by the local board of edu- 
cation after successful completion of the course* 

/4> Tutoring. Extenuating circumstances may necessi- 
tate the, assistance of tutors for certain students- However, 
tutoring should be considered only after all the resources of 
the school system have been used fully and when it is felt 
definitely that the best interests of the students are being 
served. If tutoring i$ recommended by the school and ap* 
prored by the school system for credit to be applied toward 
mit. \mum graduation requirements, then the tutor the pro- 
gram of study, and examination shall be financed by the to- 
carf school system 
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(5) Work Study Programs. Job Entry Training Pro- 
grams, or Experience Outside the School. Work and experi- 
ence outside the school are recognized as valid way * 
learning. Time spent tn these activities may be counted t- J 
portion of the specified number of clock hours required for 
credit when identified as an integrated part of a planned 
program* For work or experience outside the school which is 
approved and supervised by the local school system, not 
more than nine elective credits toward meeting graduation 
requirements may be granted to a student. 

(6) College Courses. With prior approval of the local su- 
perintendent or designee, credit toward high school gradua- 
tion may be given for courses at accredited colleges. The cost 
of these courses shall be borne by the student 

Alternatives to 4-Year Enrollment in a Public High 
School. In recognition of the fact that the 4- year enrollment 
tn a public high school may not Serve the best interests of 
some students, the following alternatives should be made 
available: 

(1) Early College Admission Program. A student may 
receive a Maryland High School Diploma through partici- 

^tion m the early college admission program, provided 

at: 

(a/ The student is accepted for early admission to an 
^credited college before high school graduation. 

(b) A written request by the student and parent 
(guardian) is made to and approved by the locut superinten- 
dent of schools* asking the waiver of the 4-year attendance 
requirement and certifying the early admission acceptance. 
The student's program of the first year of college shall be 
approved by the local superintendent of schools if this pro- 
gram is included toward the issuance of a high school di- 
ploma, 

(cf At the conclusion of a full year of study, a written 
request far the high school diploma is submitted to the su- 
perintendent together with a transcript or letter from the 
college to the high school principal indicating that the stu- 
dent has successfully completed a year of college work. 

(2) Early Admission to Approved Vocational, Techni- 
cal* or Other Post -Secondary School. A student may receive 
a Maryland High School Diploma through participation in 
an early admission program of on approved vtcationnl. 
technical, or post-secondary school provided that: 

(a/ The student is accepted i or early admission by an 
approved vocational, technical, or post-seecWary school 
before high school graduation, 

lb) A written request by the student and parent 
(guardian) is made to and approved by the local superinten- 
dent of schools* asking the waiver of the 4-year rer^ ^ment 
and certifying the early admission acceptance, "lie stu- 
dent's program for the first year shall be approved by the lo- 
cal superintendent of schools if the program is included to- 
ward the issuance of a high school diploma. 

IcJ At the conclusion ttfo full year of study t a written 
request for the high school diploma is submitted to the su- 
perintendent together with a transcript or letter from the 
vocational technical, or post- secondary school to the ht&h 
school principal indicating that the student /jus successful- 
ty completed a year of post -secondary work. 

(3) General Educational Development Testing pro- 
gram. A Maryland High School Diploma may be awarded 
for satisfactory performance on approved general tducattc 
al development tests provided that the student meets iho, 
requirements as defined in Education Article. $7-205, Anno- 
tated Code of Xfarvlana. 

\4t Maryland Adult External High School Diploma 
Program. A Maryland Hifih School DiptVn. may be 
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awarded for demonstrating competencies in general life 
skills ond individual skills on applied performance tests 
provided that the student meets those requirements as de- 
fined in COMAR 13A.Q3.Q3.Q2 of the Maryland State 
Board of Education* 
V H. Alternatives for Structuring Program*. 

(1) Each local school system shall be permitted to de- 
velop alternative ways for students to fulfill graduation re* 
quirements* Procedures for implementing these alternative 
prografns leading to high school diplomas are as follows: 

(a) Development and approval of a curricuiar plan 
which assures that the content of the specified courses is in- 
cluded and the standards for graduation are met. The plan 
shall contain a program description* performance require- 
ments, end evaluation procedures. 

tbl Submission of this plan to the State Superinten- 
dent of Schools for final approval 

(2) Each local school system may offer local certificate 
programs* in addition to the State diplomat as incentives 
for students to take courses beyond those specifically 
Squired by the State* 

L Transfer. 

(U To receive a Maryland public high school diploma, 
a student shall be in attendance at a Maryland public high 
school one full semester itnmedio^cly preceding graduation 
in addition to meeting the other diploma requirements. Ex- 
ception shall be made for special education students in 
State-approved non-public programs* 

(2J Students transferring from one Maryland public 
high school to another during the second semester of their 
sentvr year and meeting all requirements for graduation 
shall be given the option of graduating from either high 
school by agreement of the superintendent or the respective 
local superintendents when more than one local school sys- 

is involved, 

^9 { 3i Transcript of Record from Non-accredited School. 

fcJ The principal shall ascertain whether the school 
or schools previously attended by the student are accredited. 
If there is any doubt on this point, an official inquiry 
should be addressed to the state department of education in 
the state in which the school or schools are located. If the 
school or schools are approved by that state, credits may be 
aiiuwed the student in the subjects which he has completed 
successfully. 

(bt A local superintendent of schools shall determine 
by an evaluation of a student whether credits earned at a 
non-accredited high school will be accepted at the public 
high school to which the student transfers. This evaluation 
may include administration of standardized tests and &r* 
animations, the use of interviews* as well as the inspection 
of transcripts, report cards, and other documentation. The 
student shall be notified in writing of the reasons for any 
failure to transfer credits from nonaccrcdited schools* 

.04 High Schorri Year Defined. 

Mcr?*G'*d public high schools shall be open for at least 
180 school days and a minimum of l t 170 school hours dur* 
ing a 10-month period in each school year. 

.05 Grading and Reporting. 

A. Each local school system shall develop a written poli- 
cy on grading and reporting. The policy shall include but 
not be limited to the following: 

{ D The establishment of instructional objectives and 
WB&idards of performance far each course: 

(2) Factors to be used in determining grades; 



(3) Reporting contacts between parent (guardian) and 
teacher. 

B. Each local school system shall file its policies on grad- 
ing and reporting with the State Superintendent of Schools. 

.06 Exception. 

School systems now granting high school credit by exami- 
nation for courses taken below grade nine may continue 
thai practice for students enrolled in ^des seven and eight 
in the school year 1934-1985. 

.07 Effective Date. 

This chapter applies to all students who will be entering 
grade nine for the first time in or after the 1985~36 school 
year. 

DAVID W, HORNBECK 
State Superintendent of Schools 

[Md. R, Doc. No. Filed at Div of St. Doc, Apnl U. I98fi.| 



Title 15 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Subtitle 05 PESTICIDE USE CONTROL 

1S.05.01 Use and Sale of Pesticides, Certification 
of Pesticide Applicators and Pest Control Con' 
suttants, and Licensing of Pesticide Bush 
nesses 

Authority; Agriculture Article. §52-103 and 5-204. 
Annotated Cod* tf Maryland 

Notice of Proposed Action 

The Sec re tan/ sf Agriculture proposes to repeai in their 
entirety Regulations ,01 — .22 and to adopt new Refuta- 
tions .01 — .11 under COMAR 16.0&01 Use and Salo of 
Featfcidea* Certification of Pesticide Applicators and 
Pmt Control Consultants, and Licensing of Pesticide 
BuJiinesaerj. 

The purpose of this action is to update existing regula- 
tions to comply with changes in the Maryland Pesticide 
Applicators Law. Significant revisions to the regulations 
are requirements for pest control consultants to become li- 
censed; for dealers who sell restricted use pea tic idea to 
keep certain records; to establish a new certification cate- 
gory — miscellaneous: to make certain changes in private 
applicator certification fees and effective certificate period; 
to require all places of business applying pesticides to ob- 
tain a pesticide business license: to require corporations 
who apply pesticides to their property to obtain a license-, 
and to establish standards and guidelines for inspections 
for pests- 

Estimate of Economic Impact 

I. Summary of Economic Impact* These regulations require 
additional businesses and individuals to become licenced anci certi- 
fied to perform pest control services. 
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ic) {X_DcsignuttngJ} Destination of the disposition of 
the inactive records including the schedule for retiring or 
destroying inmate files* and 

id) [ [ Tra nsferringj} Tmnsfer_o[ pertinent records to 
other correctional facilities. 

FRANK A. HALL 
Secretary of Public Safety and Correctional Services 

1M<± R. Hoc. No 3S-IUQ3*F Filed ot Div of Si, Do?. J^jy I. 



Title 13A 
STATE BOARD C c EDUCATION 

Subtitle 03 GENERAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

13A.02.01 General Standards 

Aultwflty KducnliuntiL Article. H2.2QTrfhi. t ^4. chuJ 8-4ikHnl. 
Annotated Codr q{ Maryland 

Noiicc of Final Action 

On June 26. 1985. amendments tn Regulation M under 
COMAR 13A.03.01 General Standards, were adopted by 
ihe State Board of Education. This action was taken at a 
public meeting* notice of which was Riven by State Board 
ugendu pursuant to State Government Article. §L0-5U&o. 
Annotated Code of Maryland. 

These amendments, which were proposed for adoption in 
i&y Md. & — 897 (April li6\ 19H51. huve been adopted 
as proposed. 

Effective Date: July 29. 

DAVID W. HORNBECK 
State Superintendent of Schools 

: Md R IVv No W^R 155-K PtM nt DUr. !>f Si. Doc. JuJj 3, ISlWiJ 



Subtitle rz 



GENERAL ir^TRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 



!3A*03,02 Graduation Requirements for Public 
High Scftoofs fn Maryland 

Auihi>nt> EiJpjicatJein Article. i%2 yoatu and 7 'AM. 
AnnnUiied OM* Of Murylund 

Notice of 7 J Action 

On June 26. 1985. existing Regulations .01 — .03 were re- 
pealed and new Regulations .01 — ,07 under COMAR 
\:\A.03.02 Graduation Requirement* Tor Public Hiffh 
School** in Maryland, were udupted hy the Slate Bojird of 
Kducation. This action was taken at u public rnoplinK. no- 
lice of which was givtn by State Hi*ard a^otida pursuant to 



State Government Article. §L0-506(c), Annotated Code of 
Maryland. 

These regulations, which were proposed for adoption in 
12:3 Md. R. &97 — 900 (April 26. 1985), have been adorH 
with the minor changes shown below. 

Effective Date: July 29, 1985. 

.03 Graduation Requirement** 

The following general State standards govern require- 
merits for graduation from Maryland public schools. 
A. — F. (proposed text unchanged) 

(?. Alternatives to 4-Year Enrollment in a Public High 
School. In recognition of the fact that tZtheJ] 4-year enroll- 
ment m ^ public hi$h school may not serve the best inter- 
ests of some students* the following alternatives should be 
made available: 

il) Early College Admission Program. A student may 
receive a Maryland High School Diploma through partirv 
pat ton in the early college admission program, provided 
thut: 

(aJ {proposed text unchanged) 

(bi A written request by the student and parent 
(guardian) ts made to and approved by the local superinten- 
dent of schools, asking the waiver of the 4-year attendunce 
requirement and certifying the early admission acceptance. 
The student's program Ct°/]3 fi°Z tn& y ear °f c oll^ 
shall be approoed by the Local superintendent of schools if 
this program is included toward the issuance of a high 
school diploma, 

id 'proposed text unchanged) 
(2) — i4i (proposed text unchanged) 
H. (proposed text unchanged] 
/, Transfer. 

tl) — l2) (proposed text unchanged) 
t3) Transcript of Record from [ [Nun accredit* 
Nona ccrvdi ted School. 

tai The principal shall ascertain whether the school 
or schools previously attended by the student are accreditetL 
If there is any doubt on this point, an official inquiry 
should be addressed to the state department of education in 
the stale tn u/hich the school or schools are located* If the 
school or schools are approved by that state, credits may be 
allowed the student in the subjects which lt^ e Tl ine ***** 
dent has completed successfully. 

fb) A local superintendent of schools shall determine 
by an evaluation of a student whether credits earned a t a 
Itnon-vccreditedH nonaccredited high school will be ac- 
rvptcd at the public high school to which the student trans- 
rs. This evaluation "toy include administration of stan- 
f ardtzcd tests and examination^ the use of interviews^ as 
well as the inspection of transcripts, report cards, and ether 
documentation* The student shall be notified in writing of 
the reasons for any failure to transfer credits from nonac- 
crediied schools. 

DAVID W. HORNBECK 
State Superintendent of Schools 
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Foreword 

Ihe Office of Public Inp'iuclion has always provide 
support and encouiagetnent In ihe puhtic schools < 
Montana. It is lime to re-establish an important goal l< 
this oflice: a commitment to (tie community as a whole 

The school and community reinforce each other i 
teaching about life and about living w "i social change 
Children learn from all life experiences, and certainly w 
must acknowledge the community as a vital factor in th 
educational process. 

paper presents a policy which encourages school 
and communities to become partners in providing for thi 
education and well being of citizens 



Ed Aryenbiigh 
State Supetintenden 
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Statement of Philosophy 
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Community educetion Is based on the piemise (hat the 
community is educational and that education is the 
piepaialion of an individual to live in society. Community 
education is defined as a paitneiship aiming the schools, 
citizens and community organizations for Hie [impose of 
using local lesources to meet the social, cultural and 
educational needs of all community members. The public 
thus determines how best lo use its resouices. The 
logical function of the school in this process is lo assist in 
lesomce identification and program planning. As a public 
Incilily, (he school may be used lo its fullest extent for 
• (immunity purposes. As an educational institution, the 
school is responsive to the educational needs of the com 
inunily as a whole. Montana schools aie tmly "communi 
ty schools." 



History of Community Education 
in Montana 

Community education is not a new concept in Mon 
itfna. From early limes, the school has been Hie center ol 
community activities such as civic projects and social 
gatherings. The school was also a gathering place for 
citizens where many of the decisions alfecling Die com 
munity were made. This is stilt hue today. Oui mial slate 
enjoys a sense of community lacking in large metio 
politan American cities. 

Constitutionally, our system of education is pledged lo 
develop the full educational potential of each person in 
the state. It is this responsibility to provide a quality 
education to meet (he needs of our citizens that is the 
foundation of the community education philosophy. 
^ f In February 197/, the Board of Public Education issued 
Co the following resolution to support Ihe concept ol com 
munity education: 



WHEREAS public schools aie owned and maintained 
by She people and most often rcpiesenl 1 he largest 
single investment n( lax money in a community, ani) 

WHEREAS schools ate most ollen strategically 
located in communities, and possess facilities ,1ml 
ei)iiipmen) which are adaptable lor broader com 
inunily use, and 

WHEREAS the traditional use of schools for the put 
pose ol educating young people six to eight hows a 
day, five days a week, Ihiity-six weeks a year does 
not realize the hi" potential usage of these important 
facilities for the good of the larger community, and 

WHEREAS the problems lacing sommimity members 
today as they attempt to adjust to a changing socie 
ty aie so great that no one agency, organization or 
institution can continue to operate independently ol 
the other, and 



a(tn iminily relations in oulei In provide for the 
educational, recreational, social and cultural needs 
of all community members. 

I„ us Standards {or Accredildthn \)l Montana Schools, 
ih,. |(,;;inl ol Public Education recommends that a school 
disiiict's philosophy include the community education 
,imk:i;5S. H Inrllier urges schools to lake advantage ol all 
.(jijiiuiHiale educational resources within the community 
in assure that the educational program for each student 
,.; mlaied to the student's needs and lelevant to life 
within the community, 

Otlice ol Public Instruction Goafs 

The educational goals of the Office ol Public Instmc 
kv. piovide the framework tor stale leadership in the 
di.'vt'lnpmenl ol community education The Superin- 
tended! ol Public Instruction end stafi will: 



WHEREAS no single cooidinated strategy hn the 
development and utilization ol community resources 
presently exists, and 

WHEREAS ihe philosophy of co inunily education 
provides that vehicle by expanding the traditional 
role of the school horn that of a formal learning 
center lor the young people to a community center 
which piovitles a lifelong learning opportunity lo all 
segments ol the population on a schedule that is vir 
tually around Ihe clock, around If le year. 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that Board of 
Public Education of the slate of Montana extends its 
support lor the development arid expansion of lite 
community education process which encourages Hie 
development of a compieliensive delivery system, 
■based on loca! citizen involvement, greater utilization 
of school cMjwinily facilities and lesources. in 
d n '3tiency Afdinalion and improved school 
ERIC, 



! Serve the communities ol Montana by helping them 
attain their educational goals anil objectives. 

2 Assist in the development ol programs that will con 
tribute to the maximum human potentiate! eachpei 
son. 

3 Piovide educational leadership stressing basic skills 
necessaiy to compele in the n ..i kei place as well as 
in cot^mpoiary society. ^" 

1 Encourage coopeialion between levels of govern 
merit, agencies representing various services, com 
munity civic service , private sector businesses" and 
unions elc. Sc hools must be part of the tutality ol 
these cornmuniTy ellorts. 

f> Encourage public participation in state and local 
^ educational decisions. ^ 



6. Keep cilizens informed 0 ( advances in etlticn lroi, jM 
technology and methodology. 

7. Encourage local initiative and creativity in exn| 0 ,j nil 
oplmns for responding to the social and education 
needs of comrminily members. 

8. Develop a comprehensive system for meeting Mini 
tana educational cutricular needs lor ihe pirrposc «| 
providing appropriate assistance and ytridanne in 
Montana communities. 



The Community School 

A community school is any school which serves as a 
cenler lor the community or neighborhood activities. As 
a publicly owned facility, the school is most elfeciivc 
when il fuHy serves the people who support it. A school 
cannot provide everything an Individual needs, nor can 
any single institution; but together the people anil 
organizations in a community can plan the most elleclivc 
use of all available resources. 

The 0 1 Nee of Public Instruction has adopted lire posi 
tion tiki a community school is a wise use ol resources 
and may be used: 

V FoHhebanelilol all citizens. 

2. To assist administratively in the development ar : 
operation of community education programs tie 
signed to meet ihe needs ol the community fr 

() j ^ educational, social, and cultural opportunities. 

3. lo enhance the program ol elementary and .econrl 
ary school instruction by taking advantage of all ap 
propriate educational resources within, and available 
to, the community. 



4 In cooperate as in active partner with business, ii 
dustiy, tocal government e'rd civic groups in order t 
solve individual and community problems. 



Implementation of Communl'y Education 

Implementing community education is trot an ex 
tiiivayant experiment in a new educational philosophy. I 
liici, its principles are so sound and logical that mos 
Montana schools routinely incorporate many ol then 
Tim manilestatiorts of community education aie as varle 
as the personalities and interests ol the people in eac 
rommutrily. Tire common denominator is a system o 
community self-Improvement based on public involve 
rnum and cooperation, 

Ihe following suggestions for [Kilting community 
education principles into practice are intended lo bi 
open ended and n on restrict rve in order lo encourage im 
lamentation based on the uniqueness of every com 
munily. 

1 Involvement in ths K- /2 program: assist teachers b< 
idee Hying community resource people by organiz 
■ H) a volunteer program, try making or donatini 
teaching materials end by faciliiatirig numerous cor 
lact s between the school, home and the community 
hovide academic credit for community service am 
work-study projects. 

2. ftqprams for adufls; structure credit or enrichmen 
classes, workshops, senior citizen activities, sport: 
and recreation, performances, music or drami 
groups. 

3 Additional programs for youth: u^sjajijyj^pjejnei) 



nictate. 
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4. Special projects; c ontribute to special cgmm imiiy 
proj ects in coope r atjon with public agencies j md 

fjrtvaie organizations. 

% . - — * 

5. £oiwilWtx^seuik£ &; encourage coopeiation b e 
twe en the sellouts and the providers QL aiiciLsemices 
as lienlth care, counseling, law enforcement, ami 
vo cational rehabilitation: riiati ibiiia rnnsriivmjnp 
jn ergy, and other relevant public information; spon 

sm programs igjeiHieiali pji yvilh local govem mgm_ 
or community set vice agencies. 



6. Public relations: strengthen school community com- 
munications by publicizing information about school 
and community activities. 

7. Use of facilities: make available within locaf policies 
the resources of the school, recognizing the school 
as a primary cuinrnunily asset for all citizens. 

Results of Community Education 

The Office of Public S^struction believes that a 
cooperative effort between schools and community will 
result in conditions of quality lucalional efforls, max 
imizing the potential of ouf schoois as community 
resources. Improved school community relations will 
benefit the entire community and our democratic 
proach tu government. 
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202. Board of Trusts** 



(1) 



l2) 



(3) 



(41 



IS) 
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Boards snail conduct reguJar month- 
ly meetings and keep records in ac- 
coroanca with state law, 

Eacn school district shall formulate a 
written comprehensive philosophy 
of education which reflects the 
needs of students, and a statement 
of goals which describes the 
district's particular pnilosophy* The 
school district snail publicize the 
availability of such statements so 
> at persons so wishing may secure 
^ copy, and such statements shell be 
reviewed annually by eech school 
district and revised as deemed 
necessary* 

Saeh school district shall have writ- 
ten policies which delineate the 
responsibilities of the board, the 
superintendent and personnel 
employed by the school district. 
Policies will be reviewed annually by 
the school district and will be 
available to employes** and patrons 
of the school. 

Each school district shaH have a writ- 
ten policy regarding student and 
parent due process rights. 

Each school district sriail have valid, 
written contracts with all regularly 
employed certified administrative, 
supervisory and teaching personnel. 

Each school district shaH schedule a 
school term* consisting of at least 
ISO days. Monday through Friday, 
i n accrrdanc a vyft h state law , A 
Saturday net count as an in- 
structional dav %sile»s it is used as a 
make-ud day ^ tim en emergency 
has do&'ad school during the regular 
school w*ra* In such emergencies, 
approval for holding school on a 
Saturday must be obtained from the 
superintende n t of public nsmicaon 
except Ariere an emergency is of 
one day's duration and is to be made 
up on Saturday of the same week, in 
which instance the district or county 
suDerintsndem may approve the 
.Saturday msr^-up day, 

The board of trustees shall transact 
official business with professional 
personnel and other employees 
through the district superintendent 
of schools except as provided in sec* 
tion 39-31-101 through 39-31-304* 
of state law. 



r, 



The board of puoiic education recommends 
thai a self-evaluation of the district's educa- 
tional program shall be conducted svery five 
years using the National Study of Schoafc 
Evaluation Evaluative Criteria or some other 
means of self -evaluation . Following the seif- 
evaiuation* schools are encouraged to utilize a 
visitation team of educators, students, trustees 
and ley crazens to validate the school's self- 
evaluation once every ten years. 



A district's philosophy may include the com* 
munity education process which encourages 
the development of a cornpnthensive delivery 
svseem. based on local cmzan involvement, 
greater utilization of school-community, 
facilities and resources. I n^e, -agency coordina- 
tion, and improved school-community rela- 
tions, in order to provide for the educational, 
recreational, social and cultural needs of aU 
community members. 



ECCEEFT FMK MONTANA SCHOOL 
ACCREDITATION STANDARDS. 
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ROBERT U 3RUNELLE 

COMMISSIONER 

EAL D. ANOflEW. JR. 

UVV COMMISSIONER. 




SAW. MAINSTREET 
CONCORD. 03301 



STATE OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 
O EPA RTME NT OF &OUCATION 



271-2529 



September 5 , 1978 



TO : Superintendents 

High School Principals 

FROM: Frank Brown, Chief 

Division of Instruction 

SUBJECT: Suggestions relating to academic credit and work experience 

During the past year we have received a number of requests for 
assistance in connection with awarding academic credit for work experience* 
In order to be helpful to those who are involved in planning programs, we 
have developed some suggestions to be followed. These suggestions are 
designed to help local school personnel who are involved in arranging for 
educational Programs that Involve both school and community. 

If you have comments or questions concerning these suggestions, 
please let us hear from you* 



Enclosure 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
64 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD 03301 



SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING PROGRAMS AND GUARDING CREDIT FOR 

COMPARABLE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY AND CUMMtTNlTY- RELATED LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



RATICSALE FOR CONSIDERING THE GRANTING OF CREDIT FOR PAHTJCTPATION IN 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS AND CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT TRAINING ACT 
(CETA) PROGRAMS : 

The basic rationale for awarding credit f >" ~ Cooperative Work Experience 
Programs, CETA funded activities, and other cocHL/jmity based projects Is to 
encourage youth ana adults to errand their leaning opportunities through 
direct involvement in learning activities of tr^nefit both to themselves and to 
the cffsaaunity. Such activities art often referred to as vctk study, Diversified 
Occupations Programs, Vocational Education Crsperative Programs* "on the job 
training/ 1 and other such cities. 

Work in the community can provide trainees with skill training In 
occupational areas of their interests and aptitudes with the right selection 
of activities. These experiences will pr.vlde career information and assist 
trainees In planning their careers. Trainees will gain Invaluable experience 
In dealing with people; improving Inter-personal skills and developing saleable 
skills. 

Of utmost importance Co the success of these experiences is the degree 
of commitment of the student and those involved in his/her training. Before any 
trainee begins writing, a written, training program should be developed jointly 
by the trainee* e yer and program coordinator, and the parent when the 
student- is a mine This plan wet cleaEly specify: (1) what is to he learned; 
(2) the responsibilities of the employer, the school* the student and the 
Parent; (3) the expected outcome of the program; (4) the duration of the program; 
and (5) the credits to be awarded. The program must conform to both State axol 
Federal and Regulations regarding the employment of persens under 13 years of 

age . Certain exemptions or waivers ^qy be obtained hy conducting an approve d 
to** ^clonal pr*>^i:^n t 

The format used by the State approved Diversified Occupations and 
Vocational Cooperative Work Experiences are appropriate tnodels. 



Some options worthy of conside ration f or develc?tng credible cfloPEBAamne wqbk 

PBOCRAMS : 

1. A school may develop a program based on special student needs 
identified at the local level which incorporates the conditions 
enumerated in this paper. 

2. A school system may develop an approved Diversified Occupations 
Program which meets the - luireswents of tfc* New Hampshire State 
Department of Education. 1 

• - ' 96 

* Requirements for approval of Diversified Occupations Programs and Vocational 
Cooperative Programs are available from the Nt?w H -rap shire State TJepartmenc of 
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3* A school may develop ait approved Vocational Cooperative Education 
Program** 

4* A school may develop a program In cooperation with Che trade 

organisation where that organisation provides on-site laboratory 
experiences in industry* 

* Requirements for approval of Diversified Occupations Programs and Vocational 
Cooperative Programs ara available from che New Hampshire State Department 
of Education, Division of Vocational Technical Education* 

CONDITIONS AND INFORMATION WHICH SHOULD BE PROVIDED THROUGH ADEQUATE StTPEOTTSION 
AMD PLANNING AS THE BASIS FOR APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS AMD FOR AWARD IMG CREDIT : 

A* Information to be provided to every trainee: 

1* the present and future benefits to him/her; 

2. when and with -whom the trainee will be working; 

3* what specifically the trainee will be doing; 

4* what the short-term goals are and how often and by what means 
the trainee will learn of his/her progress and success; and 

4 5* the final stills and knowledge the trainee will be expected 
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to have in order to qualify for credit. 
3* Criteria for awarding school credit for community^ b as ad work experiences: 
Li The participating institution is responsible for: 

a. awarding the credit; 

b. providing the transcript; and, 

c* maintaining the permanent records* 

2. The amount of credit awarded by the participating institution to 
participants in work experience programs should be comparable to 
credit normally granted for that level of skill and knowledge 
development* 

C. Criteria for the placement and operation of work experience or community- 
based training programs: 

1- The trainee should be assigned to a job training station 
commensurate with the trainee's skill level, career goals, 
interests and abilities. 

2* Training stations must be located in reputable firms and agencies 
uhlch comply with all. safety and health regulations and have made 
provisions for adequate supervision* 

ERJC 37 
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3* Before any trainee begins work, a written training plan must be 
developed jointly by trainee, credit-granting Institution and 
participating employer; the plan will serve as a schedule of on- 
the-job tasks with corxespi — "ling technical Information related 
to job training. 

4. A written agreement of the training commitment mist be signed 
by the trainee, employer, parent, credit- granting institution* 
so that all parties involved clearly understand their 
respective responsibilities* 

5. Federal and State Labor Laws relating to the employment of 
minors will be strictly adhered to. 

6. Trainees will be paid in conformity with current Federal and 
State Wage and Labor Laws. 

7. An active community advisory committee is an important and 
major asset for the successful operation of the trainee program. 
This committee should Include trainees, parents, school 
personnel, tradesmen, and persons from businesses, industries 
and agencies that are Involved in the program. 

3. The program needs a strong endorsement by the school 

administration, the trainees, participating community agencies 
and the employers. 

9. A major component of every training program should be a specific 
and clear plan for evaluating and documenting the trainee's 
progress. 

10. Each trainee will be provided progress reports on j regular 
basis. 

11. The major responsibility for coordinating and monitoring this 
type of training program should b£ based on a written agreement 
between personnel representing CETA and the school * 

12. C APTION : Employment of students under IS years of age In 
hazardous occupations Is illegal. However, there are exceptions 
to this restriction, such as: approved diversified occupations 
programs, approved vocational cooperative wcrk experience 
programs and others as permitted in cu rren t legislation. 
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I. Introduction 

Current Infaresl In alterndlfoa education programs stoma from 
concerns about violence, vandalism and disruption in Ihe schools, 
These and other behaviors, such « truancy, absenteeism, substance 
abuse, lha dropout rale end discipline problems, are only lha obvious 
menlleslallons ol larger, more generated problems. Contributing 
lectors are basic skills dellctencles, fruslretlon, alienation, anxiety, 
poor or 'nepproprlale mollvalfons, end anger. These laclors may stem 
trom personal and lamlly problems, a Malory ol Failure, negettve salt- 
concept, peer pressure, and 0 sometimes hostile, uncaring end 
punitive school environment that provides Insufficient encouragement 
lor the confuted or angry aludenl. 

Solutions designed lo reduce violence, vandalism and disruptive 
behavior In schools (the manifestation of Ihe problem) without address- 
Ing lha reasons underlying (he behavior will be only perlleliy ellecllva. 
Alternative educational approaches lha! eeett solutions lo the lun- 
damental educellonal problems associated with school disruption end 
[allure must ba used rather than curtailment ol tha symptoms. 

Throughout the mllon, panels end stale task Forces have been 
formed, studies heve been conducted, and private agency foundation 
support has bean prodded, all seeking suitable educellonal options 

The New Jersey Stale Department ot Education has lor some time 
encouraged secondary schools (0 provide Innovative curricula which 
develop the personal skins and maturity ol students, even through 
experiences outslda ol the classroom 

Tha 1673 Report ol the State Board Committee on Restructure 
encouraged local districts to grant academic credit based on "Plan B," 
a plan which permitted the completion ot program or Instruction 
outcomes, rather than basing credit on Carnegla units 

Furthermore, tn the Spring of 1978 a Task force on Violence, 
Vandalism and Disruption In lha Schools, appointed by the Com* 
mlssloner of Education, submitted lis findings end recommendations 
to the Nflsv Jersey Slate Board of Edtealton, wbtefi aapr eased concern 
about Ihe needs ot Ihe disruptive student. In addition, the recently 
enacted High School Graduation Standards Act and the accompanying 
edmlnlstrallvacQde provisions adopted by Ihe New Jersey Slate Board 
ol Educellon In March of 1960 have set epecMc criteria lor apardlng : e 
stala endorsed high school diploma. \HJAQ, 6M2(d|!l)' 

Alternative education Is now an avertable option for any student In if 
meeting both local and slate requirements, It can apply not only to Ihe/^t 
lurned-ofl, felling or disruptive students, but also lo Aa highly 
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motivated Undents, Ihn gifted and talented students, and mn ttii 
averago studenl when appropriate. 

Thta fluids discusses Hie development of options which provide 
Students with « variety ol ways to meet state and local requirements: 
ouMnea th) alternative education possibilities In the context ol the new 
recently adopted high school graduation requirements; and describes 
brialfy 40 alternative programs currently operative In Now Jersey 

II. Alternative Education 

A. DEFINITION 

Alternative education Is an educational strategy designed to 
provkJe non -traditional educallonsl experiences lo the conventions! 
programs ottered by Ihe public school system lor those eludenls who 
are not succeeding In their present settings. It oilers ihem educational 
program options and learning opportunities suitable !o ihelr special 
needs, values, aitereats, tBlenls and aaptralfons. 

B. A NATIONAL CONCERN 

A National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education was 
appointed by the U.S. Office ot Education to study secondary education 
because "student characteristics and socleUl conditions are changing 
rapidly, yel our secondary Institutions appear lo have remained rela- 
tively stable."' The panel In Its llnal report elated that h: 

... Is persuaded that both as an Inettlutlon and as a social concept 
the American high school will remain the keystone of this Nation's 
educational system. However, II requires orderly reform, II must 
become llexlble In order lo cope with the shifting demands the! 
chsnglng populations place upon II . . . al the same time, remain 
true to Its essential heritage bs Ihe major formal transmitter ol the 
Nalfon'e culture and history, aa ihe testing and training ' of 
youth In preparation lor adulthood and citizenship, and ' "e 
crucial community agency In which Ihe children ol all groups learn 
to live both together and apart jpp 1-2). 

The panel also argued ihat the confines ol one building are no 
longer enough lo contain all Ihe valuable and neceseery experiences 
lor loday'e young person end emphasized compreftens/ve education, 
ol necessarily within ihe school building. 

Because the school Is a ma|or socializing IneWutlon In Ihe ex- 
perience ol young people (Rutter, el el., 1979, p. 205} and because 
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rosltlve experiences In schools ere crlllcal lo Hie development o 
SructN personal and aoclal behavior palterns, schools mual 
establish allernatlvea to tradlllonal school practices 



C. NEW JERSEY PERSPECTIVE 



A New Jersey Stele Department of Education Issue paper, Allsr- 
nrfitves In Education 11675), pointed oul thai: 

To some, Ihe act ol creeling an elternallve school Is In Itself an 
ISack on venerable and vulnerable tradtMons ol education 

sludanis and lhat perhaps Ihers axlsls soma hlng m » <*■ bta. 

0| ten ihe education community (leachers. principals, n 
superintendence products ^-^^^ 
feelings Ihsl It hea served Ihem wet. make Ihem ^'f 9 ;' ' 
and adapt to chsnge. Eflecllve change requires e r cepllvenes 

new petiern ol response on the ps.1 ol Ihose peraona Inlllallng or 
affected by alternellves In education (pp. 5-6). 
,n New Jersey, under the Public ^ W *™J** 
prepare Ihem to function politically, economic^ and socially In a 

damocrallc soclaly (1BA7A-4)/' Mtann .|t, ori 
m summary, *rnilhs education Provides a more per oneto 

atmosphere lbro# individualized P^;P flon ' ; ;^ ^3 
decision-making among school administrators, leachers. parents end 

-Ud Tte lerm ■'eifernallve'' haa been uaed as a calch all lor any non- 
tradlllonal educadon program reoardlesa of Jh B Purpose »P^^^ 
philosophy end Idnds ol eludenls served. Programs of hla ype 
£ en classroom or open school. schools without |M 
study and correspondence courses, General Educallonal Deve opm I 
(QEDf lest, adult education, vocational educellon, magnal school . 
M acadamles/dropoul centers, pregnancy/maternity cen to bl - 
Ingual/elhnlo/muHI-cultural schools. awM "tallies, an wto*. 
voucher plans, schools within Khools and satellite schools Many of 
Z models however were developed aa eltemeHvee lo the public 
school, and were not » the public school system. 

Many of the ob|ec«vea pursued by non-lradlllonal progrems h 
ellernafoes to Ihe publte achools csn now be met within Ihe publfc 
schools through the various options possible wllhln Ihe program 
completion concept as authored by the NJ.A.C. 6:8-4.2. The prog, anv g 

th« Kjh ictiool ailfJUBllOrt riqulf»in»nli. 
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compmion iEiK pnmlls dlstrlcl board) ol .tan™ ,„ nrmlJ 

72? 1 " 1U 51 lhl " ,d " ™" m " * S 

Progrimi mer b. tslabllM u i*,, (NiA c „ . 
mon. 

0 Proems shall be planned | m | ndM d Ufl | s and /or group, 

bused on specific Inslrucllonal obiwtlves 
(3j The principal shall certify completion ol curriculum actios 
W Group programs based on specific Inslrucllonal ob|ecl| V93 
shall ta approved m ihe same manner as olher approval 
courses, Individual programs shell be on llle In Ihe ^ 
district subjecl lo review by !he commissioner or his/her 
, representative. 



D ( TARGET POPULATION 

Alternative programs end lecllltles can benelll meny dllterenl 
lypes of students: average sludBnl* who may have special Interests' 
sludents who, though highly motsvalod and sell-dlrected, may have 
turned off and are not experiencing success through Ihe traditional 
approaches; or girted and talented sludents capable ol high per 
lormsnce who require quelllatlvely dllterenl programs to develop their 
gills and tatenla. These students are Idanlllled by exceptionally high 
perlormmce, achievement, or potential In Ihe areas of general Inleflec 
lue ability, ipeclllc acedemlc eb%, creallve or productive thinking 
ablflly, psychosocial ability, visual or perlormlng arts abffllv and psr- 
comolor ability. 1 

Alternative approaches can also benelll students considered 
ctironlcaBy disruptive," characterised by dlfllculty In abiding by Ihe 
rules end regulations ot the raguter school program, absenteeism, 
difficulty In establishing gMd relationships with peers and/or adull 
authority, discipline problems, dropping out ol school, truancy, consis- 
tent lellure, substance abuse, disruptive or violent be,ravlorand other 
related problems. 

The Stele Board ol Education requfres Ihel "e pupil shall be 
referred to the basic child study leem to deler mine It Ihe pupil Is eligible 
foHfieservlces described In the *p«ctel Nation regulations es e 



requisite lo any board ol educallon ecllon on txpublon liam II* 
Lbllc school N.J.A.C. 6:26.|.5(o|: This raqulrermnl has in <-*'■■, 
chool dlslrlcls to cleselly such students erroneously as either e<« ; 
ilonellv disturbed or socially maladjusted, whereas. «hal they need is 
snectet support end esslslance lo develop more responsible pattern 
0 | behavior while meeting the high school graduation requl-e— . 
This can be provided Ihrough alternellve schools or schoois-wllhln- 
schools, which alien Squire seperale lacllllles. 

E. FUNDING 

To develop alternellve education progrems meny school dlslrlcls 
look lor special lundlng sources, such as categorical funds, spec e 
grants or compenselory educetlon funding. According to Fentlnl 
(19/3): 

Alternative education should ml depend on Increases In per Pupil 
expenditures Rather, each alternative should adapt llselt to Ihe 
going per-pupll expenditure rate of Ihe school dlstrlcl. The Idea Is 
to use existing resources (humfln and melerlel) moro ellectlvety, 
Ihrough alternative schools. . . . Consequently, teachers who ere 
being paid bul who are spending hair lime and eflorl In one wey 
,111, under alternative schorts, be able !o employ Iheir slyies and 
lalenls (fluently, This Is more s rearrangement, e realignment, or 
existing resources then H Is an add-on ellorl (p. W 
Inmost cases, Ihe stale equetfiallon eld aliment end local school 
le» revenues avelleble lo fta dlslrlcl lor each enrolled student are 
sufficient to lund adequale aducetlonal programs In en allernellve 

school. , ji , . 

Addlllonal lundmg sources available lo Ihe local school dlslrlcl ere 
the Title WB entitlement lor Ihe purchase ol Instructional malerlels end 
equipment, end Ihe RFP (request lor proposals] approach which 
cables districts wing lo develop successful practices lo receive 
lundlng esslstence through Ihe various development programs admin- 
istered by the department. These programs cen Ihen be shared with 
olher schod dlslrlcls. Wslrlcts already operating successlul progrima 
mey epply for validation, and other dlslrlcls may apply lor planning or 
adoption grenls under Iho Tllla IK program. 

Dlslrlcls contemplating Introduction ol alternative educetlon pro- 
grams should also consider Ihe "hidden" cost effective beneflls. Those 

Include: . 
-coat ot operellng ellernellve pro-ams versus cost ol processing 

sludents later on Ihrough the criminal lustlce system . ^ n 
-projected cost savings Iron reduced school vandalism 1 ' 0 
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-poMlbla aavlngs from reduced need lo lnv<*t | n moffl Wt)fln . 

designs and cordon lo meke eoh»l • W fl » Wpens ' V9 
-savings from the need to hire security guards 

as lacuiiy members as opposed lo security guards) 
-mlngs Irorn reduced teacher absenteeism, laechar W 
^ 1 Wllonala amount d 8dm)n , slra|or . 8 1 

up wHh discipline problems laksn 
-Increase In slate aid due lo decrease In drop out rale. 

F. ANTICIPATED RESULTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

' -* raduc ;on h the number ol dellnquanl ads commuted b and 
around ichools. ' am 

-AmMn In etudenl dropoule, suapenelons, expulsion, ini 

-An hcraase In the number of students experience academic 

success and graduating Irom school. 
-An Increase hi the number of students making a nEnH M 

J™ 10 flmplt * mBnt or poat-eecondary training and educe- 

-Adoption, and Implementation ol school polfctes, procedures 
end practices which: 

-M referrals by schools lo (he juvenile |ustlce syalem 
-provide for due procesa, felrneas and consistency In dis- 
ciplinary actions; 

-reduce student alienation through Increased youth, parent 
end community agency participation In school decision mak- 
ing processes; 

-organize and structure teaming | n ways which enhance 
,maturallonal development 
-Development and Implementation of alternative educatM 
opnona which fricrease the opportunity for cognitive, alleftl.fi 
and practical learning, end the integration ol these opllone Into 
IN regular school cunlculum and program. 



HI. GUIDETO PROGRAM PLANNING 

Pupils mey satisfy Ihacredll year curriculum requirement ael lot lh 
In h.j.A.C. 6 8-4 2 through one ol two available ways In addition lo the 
convenlfonal program ollerad by Ihodlslrlcl: 

1 Demonstration ol mastery ol locally determined prollclonclas- 
' whereby students earn course credits by passing a prollclency 

lest In each of the required currfcular areas lor which Ihls 

option Is requested 

2 The program completion ellernellve-whereby students meel 
the minimum expectations and requirements established lor 
the currlcular activity approved by the district board of educe- 
llon lot IndlvMuel or group programs. 



h OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAM COMPLETION 
" ALTERNATIVE 

High school graduation requirement) lor lha currlcular areaa 
Included In the recently revised edmlnlalrattve coda (March, 1980} may 
be met by students trough lha program completion alternative which 
awards academic credit lor alternative learning experiences. The 
following program types ere temples ot ways lo accommodate 
students need: 

1. InoMduellted Programs 

2. Career Education 

3. Independent Study 

4. Group Projects 

5. Mini Courses 

8 Community Action Programs 

7. Community Service Programs 

8. Advanced Placement Examination Programs 

9. ftamedlelfTulorlel Programs 

10. School Service Programs 
It. OH-Campus Pro|octs 

12. Research Pro|ecfa 

13. College Courses lor High School Credit 

14. Advanced Placement 

15. Magnet School, learning Cenlar 

16. Alternative Schools 

Figure 1 shows the variety ol educational options available lo meet 
Ihe credit yeer curriculum requirements and stiffly both local and state _ 
high school graduation requirements.' Program variety and flexlblllly 

'Tfw pnMincy and onMum iSfftemMH «" #xpMlned In SscBw V Of M 

• MMto lot High Schoot Oratluiflon fliqutomtrffl Ijiusd br !h» Not Jfljer 
menl ol Ethnllon hi Julf 19811. A 
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-upMcredltyeara 

CoffMiDiGtfan 

Ptrystcal Education, H«im aid Safmy 
-upto2credltyeara 

• Computation 
SodHStudlMandHlitory 
-i crodltyear 

NftflJorPiiyaicalSciaici 
Rne. Practical and/or Performing Arts 
-'4 credit year 

Carw Exploration or Oevlopmeni 

i Profldtflcy Tost 

-Standardly 
-Locally OaislopBd 

-to^ Educational De^pmant 
(GEO) Tsat 

3. VocttteniirTKhftleai School 
Propane 

-Agricuituri/AgribuslneM/Natural 
Resources 

-Business Education 
-Health Occupations 
-Horn* Economics and Consumer 
Education 

-Vocational industrial Education 



AKtfmtfvt IndhrMuii/Qroup Opto) 

1. Prpvm CompMon A^proacA 

-independent Study 
-Community action/service programs 
Advanced Placement/Programs 
— fleaMrch Projects 

*Coli«9»ceumlorhlgh3chooicr((dit 
•Mentor/Tutor Programs 

-Special Course Offerings 
—Group Projacts 

-Mint Courses 

-Vocational/Career Programs 
T«nnologyforcnildren(T4C1 
introduction to Vocations 
Expenanced'Baeed Career Exploration 
Wont Exparfenci and Ctraar Exploration 
Cooperative Industrial Education 
Einptoymam Oriantatian 
Work Study and Summer Coupled Wort: Study 
industrial Arts 

Learning Exchange Program 
-Satellite School 

lOttiw 

3. Alternative School Options 

-Satellite Scnool 

■Scnootwthh+scftod 
-Magnet Sdiools 

lifted 

fine arts 

Oihr 

-AflUltHtgfi Scnoci 
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Special Prognam Approadi 

-Bilingual Education 
-Special Education (IEP) 
-Compensatory Education 
-Migrant Education 
-Adult Education 
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ere considerations lo enaoie parSrT^HBTfl^eiiroBfTra^WW 
programs best suited lo their needs and Interests so es lo provide 
opportunity for success. 



B- ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL OPTION 

The link between Immediate school experiences end delinquency 
suggests the possibility that school experiences themselves contribute 
to delinquent behavior by not providing appropriate opportunities for 
success. To prevent violence, vandalism and disruption, schools must 
provide alternative educational approaches to enable students to 
experience success. 

Expulsion of the disruptive student en expedient often used, Is not 
a satisfactory solution to the problem and deprives many of our 
students o| an opportunity for (he future, while, at the same lime It 
frequently shifts the burden to other Institutions, I e . courts, correc- 
tional Institutions, the Juvenile Justice system. 

1. Program Elements 1 

To be effective, alternative schools must heve certain elements 
over and above the provision c? subject matter and special 
teaching strategies. 

—An environment ol earing and acceptance — an Informal at- 
mosphere, wherein the teacher '* In control at ell times. Many of 
the students are bright understand the concept ol "rights/' and ^ 
have dllMculty handling the strict rules ot a large school which ^ 
may seem meaningless to them* Some students need a more 
personalized experience to learn the responsibilities and respect 
for others that go with Individual rights. 

— Individualized Instruction — The curriculum must be bessd on 
the proficiencies established by the school district. It should be 
tailored to student's learning needs and Interests, with clear 
learning goats, specific objectives and en Individually paced 
learning program specified lor each student? 

— Reward ayatem — Effective In generating commitment and 
motivation, rewards for Individual Improvement In academic 
competency and positive classroom behavior should be clear, 
realistic, attainable and contingent upon student effort and 
proficiency. 

— Qcat oriented work and learnlg emphasis In the classroom — 
Alternative programs must provide deer standards ol achieve- 
ment and create a "work and learning" atmosphere wllh classes 



'Alt except th* Ifrpt have bsen «*1*bfl9hed by lhs OHlcs or juvanile Juslice and 
Delinquency Prevention. 

*Se* pp 13-14 lor more details on Ihe Individual bed Program Plan 
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focused on devflloplng cognlHve skills and attaining educational 



-Conducive physical and human faclora which Include: 

a. Small sludBnl pcpulalfon In lha program. Fewer students ere 
more likely to establish Informal personal relationships with 
leachers, personal ellachments among themselves and com- 
mitments to the school, These personal relallonshlps often 
enhance salt esteem and constrain negative behavior 

b. Low student ratio In lha classroom. A small number ol 
students provides teechers with greater opportunity to relate 
to students as Individuals, to provide IndlvMnl attention to 
their learning needs end to establish positive relationships 
with them. AHhough an optimal "studenMeecher" rello has 
not been established, e range 0 | no more than 15 to 1 seems 
desirable. The use ol community resources, parents end 
volunteers to supplement lha teaching stall should be con- 
sidered. 

c. Caring, competent teachers, The moel Important character- 
ise Is a combination ol genuine Merest In wording wtlh 
troubled aludents, police and datermlnallon, llexlbllity aid 
adaptability lo different aludents. Teachers' personal charac- 
teristics and teaching styles ars Imporlsnl lor establishing 
mutual respect vrllh students who have become alienated 
Item traditional schools. 

d. Strong, supportive administration. 9lrong leadership, con- 
alelency, and likness appear lo be more Important then a 
particular admlnlslratlve or management style. The school 
administrator must set the "climate" whteh lands lo academic 
euccess for students, eslabllehea respect for students, and 
results In lair and consistent discipline procedures. 

-SludeiH and parent involvement in achoof decision miking: 
This approach haa been advocated to Increase attachment and 
commitment to school, to prevent delinquency snd lo eneurs 
ecllva frwofvemenl (see pp. H-18 ol this guide). 

-Bupplamanlal aoclal service*: Support services are beneficial, 
such as counseling and casework, speclllcally lellored lo lacH- 
Hals student ad)uslmenl and educational success. 

-Vocational-oriented components: These can Increase slu- 
dent Interest In, and attachment to, school bul Ihey may also 
tack students Into a less desirable stelus and occupational role, 
or may provide students access to |obs Ihey could have gotten 
even wNhoul a vocational component, or prepare students lor 
iobs which are not actually available to them In a light labor 
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I Recommended Procedures (or Eal«bFI«tilng in Allamitke 
Behoof 

Initial Slept 

H yoj ire Inleresled In establishing an Alternative School lis 
lotowlng planning procedures are recommended, 

-Request professional asslalance— allher your area EIC, y0U r 
Cojnty Olflce of Education, or the New Jenoy Slate Department 
of Education. 

-Orewilz* a small steering committee to obtain Input from others 

who will serve In a leadership role If the decision Is made to 

pursue alternative educe Hon. 
— Conducl an Informal needs aaaessmsnl to dalermlne II there m 

Interested students or those needing such a program. 
-Vlsll several exlallng alias to see other programs In operation 

and what you may wish lo do. 
-Present Ihe Mea to ihe school district leadership lor iheir Inpsl 
-Present a plan to foe school board lor fls reaction 
-Asa for a lormat board policy once you have completed e plan 
-Begin stale approval procedures. 

ttate Approval Procedural 

A school district which deslree to establish an alternative secon- 
dary school shall, In compliance with HM fl:B-«|d), lollow these 
procedures: 

1. An application for program approval must he submitted to the 
Stale Department ol Education which Includes the following 
Information on a form available through the office of foe county 
eupsrlnlendsnl of schools: 

a. A program description and rationale of Ihe learning needs, 
behsvtor problema and/or foe educallonal Inisreata and com- 
munlty concerns lo be addressed by foe alternative school 
pfogrim. 

b, The proposed stalling, curriculum and courses of at' * it- 
proved by the local board ol education 

I. AdeacrlpMonoffoacurrlcuhimandoducallonalprocedures 
lo bs used. II should Indlcsls how foe curriculum relalee lo 
Ihe local proficiencies for each currlcutar arse. 

II. A flsi of the certified staff, and areas of their cerllllcallon, 
thai wl bs Involved In Ihe program, School aides certified 
by the county superintendent of schools should also be 
Included, 

ID. An explanation of ihe independent study and/or ex- 
perimental program components, If any, propoeed as pert 
of the alternative school offerings. 
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I. A description of Ihe progrom recommended io meet it* 
pupil's needs. 1 m 

"■ A slal8men| 8x P ,fltn|n 9 ■» rallonele which supports th!< 
program opiicm vv m 

tv A statement ol (he goats and ob|ecHv BS which describe t| lB 
educallonal performance exacted , 0 bft 9ch(evfld ,„ 
Iha program. H 

if. A statement indicating wha i currfculum prolines .ill be 
mat by satisfactory complellon of the program goals and 
objectives. 11 should also hduda Ihe n umbBr ot credits thai 
win be aarnad In a given currteuOr area for each aspect of 
the educsltonal experience^ included h the plan 

vl. A dascrlptlon of the evaluellon procedure lhal will be used to 
determine whether the speclllc Inslrucllone! objectives per. 
lormence expectations and curriculum proficiencies hove 
been met 

b, The credll awarded under this optlor; should be based on 
demonstrated outcomes rather .lhan on lime spent Therefore 
minimum performence expecletlons must be established lo 
essure lhal the program requirements have been mel 

c The progrem ehoukl be developed hi consultation with tha 
principal, counselor, teacher, pupil, p arW1 | fln d other stell mem- 
bers who know the pupil s educational performance. The coordi- 
nator ol cooperative industrial education should be Included In 
planning programs lhal have e work-related component 

d. The program should be under Ihe eupervlslon ol a cerlllled 
leaching slaFf member. 

a. The chief school edmkilstrelor or designee shall be responsible 
lor tha plecement ol pupils In conformance ^ ^ m \ H 
educallonal program. 

I. Individual program plana should be kept on lite In the local 
school district subject lo review by the olllce ol the counly 
superintendent ol schools. 

C. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Ae Indicated above, parents should be encouraged to participate 
In Ihe program planning process, because a student's dllllculty wllh Ihe 
school program also causes disruption and concern for Ihe lemHy, and 
because continuity between home and school Is positively essocialed 
wfth a student's academic success. Thus, a parent participation section 
etould be Included es pari ol ihe Indhlduellied program plan In which 
ne parent agrees lo participate In 8 nd support the alternative educe- 
lion program. A suggested agreement might contain the Mowing: 

As a parent I agree lo: 

-talk wllh my child about his/her school seniles regulerly 
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-Hnd oul how my child Is progressing by attending scneau'su 
conferences or Ming meehngs whenever needed 

create a cllmale al home lhal supports school (curlews, TV 
viewing, school eltondence, etc.) 

-encourage good study and reading habits at home 

Tursee workshops end services on parenting and parent- 

adolescent communlcallon 
-eslabllshment of parent volunteer/side end tutor program 

which may be opereled In Ihe classroom, alter school, or In Ihe 

-deTopmenl ot perenl rap groups end lamlly resource centers 
-study groups for parents on epeclllc basic skills areas 
-creation of a Parent and Clfoen Advisory Council Iha Integral « 

relevant community resources end Involves groups ol parents In 

Implementing Ihe schools ellernallve program. 

0. STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

Studenl perllclpallon In the plennlng process end Involvemeni I In 

declston-meklng help assure program success, since £*m 

generetes a sense ol respon.lbHIly lor achieving ne ayee* 

Sblecllves. The Commissioner ol Educallon has adori* I a 

crlllcal elemenl In Ihe graduallon raiments paPria - * 

dents become partners wllh ua In sherln, P. responsl II I y lo h 

education ... With graduation requirements, we hav a m M 
cooperallveendeavonihesludenlmuslcarrytheresponslbllllytolearn 

as m cerry the responsibility to leech." 

Sludenls must be encouraged lo examine Ihelr particular taming 
needs Inleresis and problems; must be helped to choose a course o 
ecllon lhal wit lead lo »ant ol Rift goals and aspirations an 
must recognlie Ihelr responsbllllles lor Ihelr ewn actions and Iha 
resulting consequences. 

While Ihe overall currlculfir areas have been set by Ihe credit year 
recrements established by the state, much HexMlly exists. Prtfdan- 
dee lor each curriculum area are locally delermlned, elkmlng a wkle 
verlelv ol subject matter to bs Included, wllh many different aproeches 
and activities. Thus. Btadanh are allowed some choice In selec ng one 
epproach ova, another or one area of sludy over enother wlihln he 
sama discipline. Such planning Is the mutual responsibility ot ha 
Sudanis. Ihelr parents and the professionals Involved In guiding the 
process Therefore, a student participation section should be Included 
as a speclllc component ol the MMduallied program plan. A sug- 
gested agreement might conlaln the Idling; 

Asasluiienllagreeto: 

-attend school/class regularly 
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-come lo school/class on lime 

-come to school/class prepared lo work (wllh proper mslerlafs, 

homework assignments, etc) 
-come lo school ready lo learn (well rested, tree Irom Ihe 

hBuence ot dengerous subslences) 
-use Ihe (edMles, equipment, melerials, etc. In the way they ware 

Intended to be used (don't destroy or Mm) 
-(earn and follow the schootfclase rules 
-participate In class discussion, school activities, etc. 
-make a legitimate ell or i lo learn 
-make en ettorl lo cooperate !n maintaining a sale and pleasant 

school environment 
-respect the rights of other students to learn 
-respect Ihe rights ol teachers lo teach 
In addition, special program components should Involve student partic- 
ipation such as: 

-choosing area ol study end approaches lo be used, 
-peer tutoring and counseling 

-regular school meetings ("town meetings") to establish sense o! 
community and deal wllh problems 

-student effectiveness training 
Student participation should also be sought in the domination of 
school rules and codes ol conduct.' 



'For *H(lwi! hlatnslion mil ttigpuiod pluming procedure! consult the Hsmfttoofc 
■ tor Dtwtoplnp A CoA of Comtoti for Stutenb pfOpirad by th« Hw Jwwy Steals 
Dtptriminl ol Educrilon. 
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IV. Alternative Education Programs 
In New Jersey 1 

BERGENHELD 

Bergenfleld High School, MMrat Needs Cirrrfcufun? 
225 West Clinton Avenue, Bergenfleld, N.J. 01621 
Ralph Clark, Counselor 
201-385-6700 

Designed tor potential dropouls, Ihe program eccommodales 
1? students each yeer, Five teachers give Individual attention In 
English, Social Studies, Mathematics, Science end Group Gui- 
dance, The program Is housed In Ihe regular high school building 
end hes been In eflect since 1971. 

BLACKWOOD 

Highland Regional School, AffemiVra Proorem 
Erlal Road, Blackwood, N.J. 0801! 
Daniel Miami, Outdance Director 
©09-227-4100 

The program serves students wllh low average eblflly scores 
who tesl more then three grades below level In ell arses on 
achievement tests, whose report cards show e pallern ol failure, 
wllh poor discipline records. Available only to 9th end 10th 
graders, It oilers work In English, Malhemellcs, Science end Social 
Studies. Students who do exceptionally well move out to regular 
classes so others may he accommodated. Close parental contact 
Is maintained and Ihe teachers are obligated lo conlad soma 
perenls each week, All minor discipline problems are handled 
within tha program. Initial studies Indicated Ihel less than 3(1% of 
Ihese sludenls completed high school prior lo thle program ae 
compared lo ova 60% since lit Inception. 

BRIDOEWATER-RARITAN 

Brkfgewaler-Rarllan High School-West, The Aflernalfn School 
GOO First Avenue, Re/Han, N,J. 08869 
John Scott, Administrator 
Z0t-72M5TO-X53« 

An Individuality program located In en "on-campus" setting, 
Ihe program comprises 8 lull-day academic and a half-day work 
experience. Sludenls aa primarily laughl by Ihe school's leachera 
wllh some etudents malnstreamed Inlo Ihe West High School 
program. Each stall member "counsels" a small group of sludenls, 



'Thus programs m odlptod from An MirmHn Wocilton Dlrnkry lot Nut Joniy 
compile* by loo Hurlty In oclobir I8J0. II li ivrtlibtolrom IN Hew J«r9eyQ«pir1m*rri 
ol EAicillon Trier* miy bi otter profiimi In Via iltlt which hivo rot bnn bfouphl lo 
our ollanllon. 
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while the Ml lime stall counselor Is responsible lor lesllng. 
echedullng end guidance, A aupporllvo board edmlnlslrallon end 
budding principal are greal assets lo Ihe program. 

CAMDEN COUNTY 

Juvenile Resource Cenler. A/lemele Scftoo/ 
31 6 Copper Slreet, Camden, N.J. 09101 
Stella Horton, Director 
600-963-4060 

TNs Is a Camden Courtly ellsrnste educallon program serv- 
ing Ihe needs ol ellenaled and dlsrupllve youth. 

EAST ORANGE 

East Orange High School, NAY 
WlWm Slreel, E Orange, NJ. 07107 
A.M. Reaves, Admhslrallve Assistant 
201-268-5600 

Except lor class size, HAY Is no different Irom Ihe regular 
school program. Emphssee ere put on small teacher/pupil tstlo 
and IndlvMuallied atlentfon. wllh 99% seniors who are poorly 
motivated bul not necessarily dleclpHne problems. The ability leva! 
oJ most students In the program Is above average. 

ELIZABETH 

Elizabeth High School, AHemal/ve Wort Study Program lor Poten- 
tial Softool Dropouts 

Mitchell Budding, 500 No. Broad Street, 07207 
Chertee (Man, Coordinator 
2QI-353-220OX223 

Ihe program ts designed lor sludenls, grades 9-12, who ere 
inabte to function properly In the regular school curriculum. II la 
basically a supervised worti-sludy program In which Ihe sludents 
are under Ihe guidance ot a cerlllled Industrial eris leecher at a 
public work stle. Sludenls gain not only trade experience out also 
Insight trrto a potelWe career choice. They riso receive Instruction 
In various home mechanics ekllts from the curriculum developed 
lor me program, and stipend Irom CETA lor Ihelr work. 

Visits lo virlous places ot business expose them to many 
vocations. Individualized malhemallcs and language arts pro- 
grams reinforce basic computatJonail and communication sellls. 
The sludenls also participate In human relations group sessions lo 
Foster bolh personal Insight and development In personal com- 
munlcallonjliflte. 
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ELIZABETH 

Grover Cleveland Jr. High School, Leerntot; Confer 
Mitchell Building. 500 No. Broad Street. 07207 
Thomas Flcarre, Teacher 
201-353-2200 

This program serves sludenls in grades 6-7-8 who are poorly 
Piollvaled and have academic and behavior problems, The cur- 
riculum Includes reading and malhematlcs supplemented by Held 
trips. Sludenls are malnstreamed lor other sublecls end also 
ettend classes In human relations. 

ENGLEWOOD 

Dwlghl Morrow High School, Aflamafe Hfgfi School 
12 Tensity RoBd, Englewood N.J. 07631 
Nicholas fame, Teacher 
201-871-4300-X212 

This Is en on-campus program lor students who exhibit 
behavior problems. The program has two components: 

1. Mainstream-students sra permllled lo lalta reguler courses, 
but homeroom, study hall and group counseling are In Ihe 
Alternele School Environment. 

2. Setl-conlalned-studenls lake homeroom, English, Science, So- 
cle! Studies, Mathemallcs and Comp courses In Alternele 
School environment, but take Phys. Ed., lunch end dlectlves !n 
regular environment 

Englewood Middle School, Leamfop Center end Two Ptos Two 
12 Tonally Road, Englewood, N.J. 07631 
Henry J. Prulll, Principal 
201-871-4300 

The Learning Cenler contains mostly 8th grede sludents who 
have learning problem? end are aggressive In behavior. The ma|or 
academic sub|ecls are taught In a sell contained manner; sludents 
go out to related aria end physical educallon. 

The Two plus Two Program contains mostly 7lh grade stu- 
dents who show passive Immaturity or learning difficulties. These 
sludents m passive rather lhan aggressive, Two teachers In Ihe 
progrem teach academic tub|ects as e learn; the sludenls go out 
to related arts end physical education. 

FAIRLAWN 

Memorial Junior High School, Career f ducd/on'Mance 
SOI Bergen Avenue, Falrlawn, N.J. 07410 
Edward Sloen, Principal 
201-796-4750 

Career Education Is for potential dropouts who eie marginal 
sludenls; II concentrates on Held trips, token on e regular basis, 
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relBled to the )ob market. Career Advance Is lot brtgH poorly 
moHvHled students. 

FRAHKLIHVfLLE 

Detosea Regional High School, Affarnele Ecfucalton 
Blackwood Town Road, Frankllnvllls, Ni 08322 
Roscoe Searlea, Teacher 
609-694-01DD 

This program provides mora structure to students who ate 
placed In the prapram by the administration and Ihe child study 
teem with parental Involvement. Each ttudenl has an individ- 
ualized educational plan prepared by the child sludy team The 
program Is designed to prepare Ihe sludenl lo return to regular 
classes when he/she enhtblls behavior which Is acceptable In a 
regular school selling. 

0LEN GARDNER 

Noilh Hunterdon Regional High School District, Project Stride 
Route 3t t Remington, N.J, OBB22 
Barbara Rival', Director 
20 I -537-4800 

Projeci Stride, an alternative school of the district, serves 
students wllh special needs who are relevrsd by Ihelr guidance 
counselors or by the child sludy loam. These students, unable or 
unwilling to function In the traditional ealllng, may be disruptive, 
Iruanl, emotionally disturbed, or must carry family responsibilities, 
or may Include pregnant girts or mothers and students who have 
dropped out and wbh to return tor a Hgti school diploma. 

Students Mill the aame credit raquhementa aa the dlslrtet 
high school end receive the same diploma. There ate no ctesses 
elnce students are Individually programmed end tutored and work 
al their own pace Inacasual, Informal atmosphere. Emphasis Is on 
basic sklfia and preparation lor holding a job. Students receive 
credit lor work experience. The stall works closely wllh community 
agencies such as Manpower Oltlce, DVFS, County Menial Health 
0 If Ices, Probation Department and the JINS Shelter. 

HIGHLAND PARK 

Highland Perk High School DI A L. (Dipt of Ed. Aflemaflves for 
Learning) 

106 No Fifth Avemio Highland Park, N.J. 0B9O4 
Donald Ralph Chairperson 
201 572 2423 

Serving 15 20 students in grades 9-12. Ihe program provides 
a modified classroom experience with individualized instruction lor 
■ potential high school drop outs. Students are under Plan 6 or 
preparing for the equivalency examination. 
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JERSEY CITV 

Syndar High School, Focus 

ae Cllllon Place, Jersey City, N.J. 07304 

Joyce B. Byrd 

2QI-547-4B43/3M5 

The Focus program Is considered as a "family group." Ten lo 
taelve sludenta meal wllh one teacher advleor for one class period 
each day. One credit per marking period Is given tor classwork 
which stresses basic akllla. The program uaes peer group pressure 
to create an atmosphere Of trust and positive behavior. Behavior 
contracts are often written and enforced by the family group. 

LONG! BRANCH 
Chelsea School 

152 Chelsea Avenue, Long Branch, N.J. 0W0 
Charles Currle, Director 
Ray Walsh, School Director 
201-222-5180 

The CtialBea School N a State operated residents! therapeutic 
program lor troubled adolescents. A lull high school program la 
provided with maximum class sites of MO. Individual and group 
counseling Is provided aa well as vocational guidance end «- 
haWIHallon. 

WACOPIH 

West MIHord Hlph School, DropOul Prevention 
48 Arnold Road, Waal Mlllord, H.J. 01480 
Robert Parley, Outdance Coordinator 
201.097-1700 

Initiated In the 70-79 school year, funded by CETA (Com- 
prehensive Training end Employment Act} Title IV monies, the 
program serves potential dropouts, offering Iham cereer counsel- 
ing and related skill and service?. 8tudenls, grades 7 through 12, 
wllh varying problems and degrees of potential for noncomplellon 
of graduation requirements, are relarred to the program by thatr 
counselors. Students may receive any or all of the following 
services; career (eating, Information and counseling; personal- 
social guidance and counseling; job ralalad tnlormatlon; referral lo 
other appropriate agencies and services Including a work pro- 
gram. For students with a financial need, a componanl of the 
program offers an after school work/training progiem. 
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MAPLEWOOO 

Columbia High School, Vttosf House (CHACW 
17 Porker Avenua, Maplewood, N,J. 07040 
George Qoeli, Director 
201-7fl2-56DO-X20l 

This mini Khool, en alternative educational program for 
junlora and eenlori, meets lor three hours, live mornings a weed. 
In lhe afternoon, students may enroll In additions! classes 01 a 
workfaludy program. The Alternative School curriculum Included 
graduation requirements In English, U.S. Hlalory 2, and Physical 
Education. Students also gain credit by enrolling In a wide variety 
of mint courses, end by assuming responsibility In lhe dally 
operation of lhe school. Because CHAOS hes lis own atalf end 
laclltlea, eludanle and laachera gel to know each other well, wtih 
slirdenls' presenl needs and future Plans lhe most Importer)! 
ctltarla. Students may receive up to 20 credlls a year In lhe 
program. 

MATAWAN 

Melawan fteglonat High School. Educational OpporhmHy Cenfer 

Broad and South Slreele, Matawan, N.J. 07747 

Michael Kfavon, Director, Vocational Education 

Shela Galgan. Teacher 

201-596-7920 

This program Is designed (or a maximum of 10 etudenla In 
grades 10-12 who have academic and behavior problems and m 
potential dropouts. A vohinlsry program, 11 stresses Individualized 
lulorlng end a vocational component 

MIUVLLE 

Mlllvllle Souor High School, jVUmttn School 
25 North High Street, MM, N.J. 09332 
Stephen P. Burke, Supervisor 
60^825-6300 

IntUeled In September 1579, (ha program otters a A\v" r¥ hA 
curriculum for students who have dropped out and are ref * to 
school, for aenlora making up credits, for students who lined lo 
tkilsh school early, end for those who are dlarupllve and not able lo 
sd|uei Id lhe regular day school program. Classes meet I've days 
per week from 3*7 p.m. and are housed In lhe senior high school. 
Course offering* Include Baete English, English Novel, Com- 
munlcettve Skills, Introduction lo Vocstlons, General Science, U.S. 
Hlalory f end II, Mathematics f and If, and Group Guidance. The 
tchool encourages all studants to complete their high school 
education successfully. 
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MOHTCLAIR 

Montclalr High School, A/lernale High School and Interim Pro- 
grams 

22 Valley Road, Montclalr, N.J. 07942 
Plerson Fellows, Guidance Olreclor 
20I-763-4000-X3II 

Tha Affernafe %o School Is Monlclelr'e oldest ellernallva 
education program. In existence lor 9 years, It Is designed lor 12 
students, grades 9-12, who have experienced lallure In lhe tradi- 
tional high school through boredom, skills dellclency, high polen- 
llal that's unldenllllad and untapped, adolescenl alienation, family 
and peer conflict, etc. Each year, lhe curriculum le revised and 
adopted lo lhe needs of lhe new sludenle Involved. The program Is 
housed In a elngle classroom thai resembles a llbrery reading 
room with an attached Indoor greenhouse end a darkroom. The 
program Integrates one's academic work with one's growth and/or 
therapeutic processes. The courses are mostly In the humanities. 
Students are allowed to take science, language and math eub|ecia 
In tha other larger programs In lhe eyslem. Academic work la 
determined by contracts which are written lor each course, each 
marking period. Writing Is emphasized. 

The Interim Program slrasses basic skills lor poorly 
motivated, merglnal leamara. These students often fiBve a history 
of poor attendance and behavior problems. 

NSPTUNE 

Neptune Evening High School, AduK Erenfng High School 
2108 Bangs Avenue, Neptune, N.J. 07753 
Joseph Ryan, Vice Principal 
201-774-6288 

This program enables those who heve not completed Jhelr 
high achoct diploma to do io, perl-llme or full-tfme, In iha evening. 
It oHera a second chance to realize Individual goals In larms ol 
further education, career development, end pereonal fulllllmenl. 
Classes are provided In three major areas: General Educetlon, 
VoceHonal Developmenl and Academic Preparation 

NEWARK 

Educetlon Center, Work/Sfur/y Program 
2 Cedar Street. Newark, N.J. 07102 
Rocco Mlsurell, Director 

This etternallve high achool program, based on e Work /Study 
enpulence, employs diagnostic prescriptive leaching, uelng tha 
Adull Basic Education Testing program, A year round program ol 
12 months, II Is held In cooperallon wllh buelness and Industry as 
wafl as fadoraHy funded Interim work programs such as CETA or 
VEPT. Two graduations are held per year, In March and Seplem- 



bar, wllh b Mjh school diploma granted. TNs school Is fully 
accredited by the Stole Departmanl Hid has been Bully funded by 
Ihe Newer* Board ol Education since 1964. Over 1600 sfudenla 
heve been graduated slnca that lime. Open enrollment policy 
permits sludenls lo register al any time during Ihe year, Eligibility 
depends on 10th grade credits, residence In Newark, age 16 end 
2(1, and oulol school (or six monlhs. 

Wesl Kinney Middle School, Suspsns/on-on-S/la 
2 Cedar Slreel. Newer*, N.J. 07102 
Margarel R. Roberts, Guidance Couneelor 

This progrem Is designed lor 20 sludenls al a lime In grades 
7-B, all ljllh altendonce, behavior end ecademlc problems. Individ- 
ualized Inslrucllon Is used. The progrem Is en allernetlve lo school 
suspension, and Individual counseling related tn speclllc academic 
and behavior needs Is provided 

OLD TAPPAN 

Northern Valley Regional High School, Prc/ecf Pass 
Cantrel Avenue. Ofd Tsppen, N.J. 07075 
John Conlon. Guidance Director 
201-761-3200 X280 

A program tonjoorly moltvated, alienated and dropout prone 
students, the program provides Individuals Inslrucllon In Eng- 
lish, reeding, social studies, mBlhemallcs and physfcel education 
and health. A work experience progrem Is Included and students 
my their own employment. All especls ol this program accent 
flexIbMly and good human relationships. Pro|ecl Peas accom- 
modales 20 students In grades 11-12. 

PENN5AUKEN 

Pennsaulien Junior High School, A/fernsWra Class 
Hytton Road, Pennsauhert, NJ. 06110 
Joseph F, MondeW, Principal 
600-662-9500 

TNa program Is designed lo change negative sttlludes toward 
school Ills Inlo posltlva sltHudss. A sell-contained program, lour 
teachers vtsll each day lo give Inslrucllon In malhemallca, science, 
social studies and English. The sludenls are permitted lo lehe perl 
In olher subjects In other parts ol Ihe building If ihey can handle 
them. 
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PEQUANNOCK 

Pequannocli Township High School. ICE f/soialsd ConfroNad 
Env/ronmenl/ 

493 NewarK-Pomplon Turnpllie, Pompton Plains, N.J, 07444 
Ralph M. fllzzolo, Vice Principal 
201 835-5800 

Thl9 progrem Is designed tor 11 suspended sludenls In 
grades 0-12. Individualized Instruction Is provided In all subjects, 
end group counseling Is used 

PERTH AfKBOY 

Parlh Amboy High School, Pirffi Amtioy MemahVe WW School 
178 Barracks Slreel, Perth Amboy, N J. 08061 
Wayne Otlowsdl, Teacher Coordinator 
29I-828-3360-X274 

Tha Alternative School concept In Perth Amboy started In 
1973 as e jolnl effort between Ihe Board ol Education and the 
Olilce ol Community Development lo help those sludenls who 
were potential dropouts, truants, delinquents end academic mls- 
llts. Slarlhig slowly as a pltol program housed In a storelronl 
school, the school lodey Is solely lunded by the Board ol Educa- 
tion. Based In ihe Neighborhood Center on Olive Street, II has a 
present enrollment ol 24 sludenls wllh 3 stall members. 

PRINCETON 

Princelon High School, Princeton tearn/nff Communfly and 

Princeton Community Resource Progrem 

P.O. Box 711, Princeton, N,J. 08540 

Dr. Ron Horowitz, Teacher 

609-924-5000-X328 

The Learning Commw/ly Is an Alternate School within Prince- 
ton High School stressing ihe academic areas of English, social 
studies, and mathematics. There are regular class periods; 5 
credits are given lor a full year course: end grades ere Issued 4 
limes during the year. Tha Learning Community, however, differs 
Irom Ihe high school In the following: 
-II has about 100 members. 
-Classes are often divided Inlo smaller groups 
-Most courses are open lo all students; Ihey ate not segregated 

by grBda. For example, Freshman can lade U.S. History 1. 
-Sludenls have considerable Inlluence In classroom decision, 
-Indlvlduellzed and small group Instruction Is empheslzed. 

The Princeton Community flasource Program is a community 
based program to meal the needs of sludenls who wish lo expand 
Ihelr leernlng beyond Ihe classroom. With Ihe approval ol Ihe staff. 
Individual and group activities use prolejsjjjjal, cul^, or educe 
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Ilonal resources In Ihe community Sludenls may work with g 
lawyer, doctor, community olllcials, erltal, professor, or any olhtf 
Individual in order lo complete a project Crllerlafor evaluation fire 
delermtned by agreement with |ha stall and administration. Stti* 
dflnlMn the program ere expected lo establish specific weekly end 
long term objwllves, presenl objecllvee lor spprovel lo Ihe sled 
and community sponsors, keep & log ol specific activities, and 
develop e process so thai Ihelr work can be repflceled by olhers. 

The program Is governed by an advisory board, comprising 
school and community representatives, which oilers suggestions 
ebout program and foslerc a cooperative network botween Ihe 
school and community, 

RIDGFWOOD 

FUdgewood High School, AHtmfo Program 
it Cottage Place, Rldgswood, N.J. 07450 
Miss Helen Aelangtes, Teacher 
Mr J. McKeon, Teacher 
20 1 -AMMO 

Serving e maximum ol 20 junior and 20 seniors, fife Is an 
asternellve English end social studies pfogrem. A contract syslem 
is employed and studenls are expected lo plan and organize Ihelr 
own learning. Research projetis and community projects and 
service are en Imporlen! part 61 Ihe program. Teachers serve as 
guides end advisors. Average anri above average students partici- 
pate, 

SADDLE BROOK 

Saddle Brook High School, Alternate School 
MayMR Street Saddle Brook, fU 07682 
Miss Jane Moffel, Principe! 

This I* an e!!erns!!ve progrsm for dropout-prone ssid dlsrup- 
live you*. 

BOMERVILLE 

SomervlllB Middle Sctiool, A/towele Program 
51 West Cllfl Slreel, Somervllle, U 05978 
Mre. BBintetMonifcto, Principal 
20I-72W800 

TNa program la for suspended students, studonls with social 
em) tlHdpthe problems, new studanta and others who have 
specie academic problems. Individualized Instruction Is provided 
by a apodal Instructor who cooperates with IN regular teacher 
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SOUTH BRUNSWICK 

South Brunswick High School, fVqfert Prom/se 
One Execullve Drive, Sotilh Brunswick, N.JL 08852 
Dr. Halve M. Monroe, Director, Alternative Program 
201-329-40^4 

This alternative program Is celled "Pro|ocl Promise" because 
It promises to give added support lo sludenls Ihel heva difficulty 
adjusting lo Ihe traditional school program, It provides spedllc 
alternatives lor Ihe sludenls lo develop skills as well as use Ihe 
skills they already possess. Special classes eld students through 
motivational activities. It provides more o) an Individual approach 
lo learning then Ihe traditional school. Oihar speclllc activities are 
designed by students which enable them to use ttielr skills and 
develop them Into marketable channels. 

SOUTH ORANGE (See MAPIEWOOO) 

TEAHECK 

Taaneck High School. Aflernallve " Program 
1 West Forest Avenue, Taaneck. N.J. OTffiS 
Robert Wrlghl, Assistant Principal 
20I-837-22M32 

Thle program has approximately TO students, lout teachers. 
; one guidance counselor and a director, end Is designed lor 
-, j students who wNI benefit ecademlcetly and socially from e close 
relationship with teachers end other students. Theyrecelve extra 
assistance w!lh skills, end special attention Is given to Improve 
negative behavior such as underachlevemenl, cutting, etc. All 
actMlles revolve around the core curriculum, Reading, History, 
Mathematics and English. The primary goal Is to Insure lhal 
sludenls don 1 l get "lost In Ihe shuffle." Academic materials, when 
possible, serve Ihe dual function ol strengthening character and 
developing sklfi. In sddlllon, meetings between students and stall, 
group counseling, career orlenletton, Held trips end physical 
activities jsoltball, hikes, volley ball, elc), ell foster a sense ol 
community and belonging. 

TRENTON 

Junior High School II, Mercer Street Friends 
lOB North Clinton Avenue, Trenton, N.J. 08009 
Albert Williams, Principal 
6Q9-9MM 

Accommodating a maximum ol 30 sludenls In grades 7-12, 
Ihe program Is designed lor sludenls who are poorly motivated, 
Iruanl, potential dropout and In some cases, disruptive. The 
curriculum Includes English, reading, social studies, mathematics 
end health. The program Is Individualized end IrAfes a CETA 
work program. W 



UNION 

Union High School, Career On-Sfle Training (CO S r J 
2369 Morris Avenue, Union, NJ. 070B3 
Joseph E. Bellvaau, Coordinator 
201-6BB- 1200 

Designed lor alienated sludenls with behavior and ellendence 
problems, Ihe program combines work experience wllh academic 
Inslrucllon, leading lo high school graduation end employment. Up 
lo 40 students In grades 10, 11, and 12 enter Ihe program 

Kewanedil Jr. High School, On (he Job Training (OJfJ 
2369 Morris Avenue, Union, N.J. 07083 
SIsIIb A. Galto, Counselor 
201-688-1200 

The "On Ihe Job Training Program," formerly "Work En- 
p«!ence Career Exploration Program" (W.E.CE.P.) was de- 
veloped to help school alienated sludenls, ages 14-19, lo ex- 
perience on-the-job training end continue Ihslr education. 

VINELAND 

Wlnslow Annex School, Super riser/ fnrflritfua! Instruction Pwgrm 
(S.U.P.) 

10(9 landls Avenue, Vlnelend, M.J. 06360 
James Bergmann, Teacher 
80fl-892-3T98-X207 

This prograiii worts wllh disruptive students. They ere re- 
moved from Ihe regular class selling and aenl to S.I.I P. lor a 
minimum ol 20 days. During this lime behavior modlflcellon and 
individual leesons are used lo determine II the sludenl needs 
lurther GST eveluallon, and whal type cl school program- Is 
needed. Altarnallves may be: returning lo regular class, special 
class, adult school, GED, ale. 

WASHINGTON 

Warren Hills Jr. High School, (%r atfetf Class 

25 West Washington Avenue, Washington, N.J. 07692 

Michael Flood, Principal 

201-689-0750 

This program Is designed lo assist pupils who heve academic 
and/or peer social needs that prevent them from succeeding in the 
regular school program. Limited class size enables concenlreted 
elforts lo remedy their dellclenclas and address their needs. Pupils 
ara egeln malnslreemed when they achieve success. 
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WE5THELD 

Westtleld Nigh School, Pro/eel 79 
305 Elm Slreel, Westlleld, N.J. 07090 
Beverly J. QedJIs, Teecher 
201-232-2020 

This progrem addresses students ol everege or above over- 
age ability who ere having dllflculty In a traditional class selling. 
English, mathematics, social studies and science ere leught In the 
program which runs horn 6:25-11:15 eech dey. The sludenls are 
malnslreemad lor physical education and all other courses. Vari- 
ous methods ol Instruction, Including Individualization and an 
Interdisciplinary approech, are used so that eech student may 
receive the attention naedad A schedule of 10, 20-mlnuta periods 
provides llexlblllty tor large and smell group Instruction and lor 
ancillary activities. 

mUlHWORO 

tW/lrtgboro School Mouse, 

Salem Road, Wltllngbcro, N.J 08046 

Joseph Pezzullo, Coordinator 

eog-BTi-sooo 

Started In WO with 50 students In gredes 7-11 Ihe program 
Is lor those not able to adjust lo the regular curriculum II attempls 
lo help each sludenl Improve hlsflier sell Image and make belter 
behavioral adjustment In order lo return eventually lo the regular 
high school system, The progrem Is 100% suburban, contain? II 
lull-llme Btall members, and Is funded by Ihe Board ol Education. 
Admission la by relerrat end Interview. 
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This report refleeEs nine months of research and 
ddib=-S2cn az*d represents an effort to incorporate the 
views of all die members of the advisory committee* 
Governor James B. Hunt, Jr., Scire Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, A. Craig Phillips, the North Carolina 
School Boards Assooaoon, and numerous* interested 
and concerned persons across North Carolina. 

It is the hope of the advisory committee that the 
reader will And ch* simple programs, suggestions and 
ideas expressed in this report helpful in developing and 
implementing service learning programs. 



A/ter considering ail research and discussion, 
the advisory u/mnucegg concluded wizk dte 
following TeoorfMendisoans. 

—That jenoo^i provide oppammiag /or 

: u^u> so danv flojengage in a fmymw o/ 
>■ tasnuaig cEpcrisncci itt'jurai dio 

\ DDuvnd school gradwiDOft. 



Uferiwta pmuessviQB learning i yppaw*in^g 
far and wtdi . 



— That jenooit frnrrlifrttg 

judaic id ^f 1 **^ 1 ftMg in fiduuwcnoX <snd 

w oi* jfwpj mat prowid* icrviae lamm; 

-»TKdt (fate apenertces should be considered m 
integral pan of zhe atr n e ui um and zht 
paruapOBn^ jcudoicfrj rrundd tux be penalized, 
bus allowed comaict up missed uori 
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4 cnfamcag schools and 
apptng the underutilized energies, 
eotausMOL, idealism, c&ieniB sad 
wiiliot^cH of judemes 
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would enjoy ic I think thay would lesm 
i tutu ic- 1 think people would benefit 
i ram it 

"1 would hope that through the work 
of rbifl committee, you come up with a 
pin by which we could icrtvdv 
cnuaunga gritr numbeca of" our young 
pcopk to wotkaavohgmegi uteepooi 
and ounce of achooL They ihouid gee 
sokdennc credit far ^eshopEaetEng *heu cc 
l» done id a way theffiaapproprafiesm 
curies wich it die land of value end 
benefit that oughc o — ■ **»**»^ 
credit. T inn one who hillem in Hifph 
standard! tod exteilenoe ia eehoala. I 
behave in that verf deeply* So w* ham 
id be careful that oy& J t Lee rii eaa 

are not taking tough caunea and doing 
the hard academic work thee you have 
to do to develop ifteeUecnuUv. I chink 
you can do both and I think you need to 

e^» hock. To do juec one of those, or the 
jr. it a ^"^^ 

j/^^Bfe™* to use ell the iwiuum we 
onM auanf up t lot of private «nd 

money U ttght, but this t* not a dm* to 
quit doing new end bear dung*. We 
have to find more resources and use 

to get people to work herder* I china* 
that is what you can do. I can't think of 
one singie thing itt chie* acton thee toight 
tum l oose more of a buret of new end 



very good* posici¥e» creatfw cnergx ^ 
improve? the seen? thaovbjy getting, young 



known ae» the mte where? youay people 



If ^-L» L. 




The term uxd to describe- 3 
lianung eipeiiencei vary greatly— peer 
helping, coramuntcv service. 

r/work experience, internships, 
i learning and k> on- 
Uttderhrmgyall of the various types of 
ytogrraa are c o m mo n 
t could bo und as 
1 in eh* derekapmenc of 
ns. Thee* 1 
1 a, review* of thet ] 
ivauabte. rt search on winrgia fui 

across the country, and the 
common cfaemensncia of successful 
i in None: Carolina identified 
through advisory coeamime- survey. 
The dw o r mc si model shown beta* 
ndicace* that leer coeaponona of any 
<uccessful snd validated service [earning 



' c- behavior espemnoas, 
induding the meaning of 
"school aggndancc" as ic 
applies to cbe progrmt and 

evaluation go 1 

Land 




Tit-mideett'si 
should be dearly dadineaned and 
cles^undeneoodbrtll! 




Norn that then 
Husoes* how the sue comptiaem a 
niETTeJaoe with each other and i,! TT 
the srodencVf amort end the 

jof th*i 



snd school officials. 



^ OnsuBiion end Training nw 'ttd 
by die student to handle d» oak 
**"*»^ be provided- During this 
1 ^ho student learns t^^r 
basic skills end 
land becomes tanilkr 
with that work setnng and 





L. Focus, or die pre-acaon planning 
sage, indudes prc—mnag die task 
and centering cbc aeeaaon of die 
student. At this stage* 1 written 

description* and/ of plan of ; 
should be developed and \ 
by the student and appropriate 
adtutfs). Thai plan should indudo 
indeadficanott of: 



3. Scudang Action takes piece when 
ma «**"^***t en g ag es tn daa se rv i m 
He or sha takes 
> and has the 
opportunity do uiipiemenr whac 
was r^* tT * if ***^ during the Focus 
stags and lea rned duriog 
Orientation, or Training^ 



che student's level of manv anon 
and confidence in his/her abiLirv 
co achieve service/ work goals, 

5. Feedback, of rhe appropriate kind 
a^d amount, insures the student 
and nacber/ supervisor that 
[earning is along place. The 
feedback 1 ould Tie ascertained 
through observation by me 
supervising adulrj(s) snd through 

feeling*, and obwzrvaoons in a 
pano-Eul journal. 

6. Reflection or Evaluation occurs 
when the student sorts through 
and applies the information 
gained from mo experienccv 
Regularly s ched u led (wqgfciy or 
b iw eekly) seminars which include 
group discussioos, sharing of 
personal journals, and a final 
paper and/or class presentation 
are some erf the methods used in 
this stage. The plan of < 
developed in dir 
bt rev i ew ed so mat ; 
can be made as appropriate. 
QngtMg as well as end-or- 
program evaluation is essential to 
eti fwJuI laming ( 
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e details 



l lervicc learning t 
deigned, pflroculvly for »etougi 
□uaide the high school < 
ire some lognaqi challen gee thag are 
iifjfrgrent from learning exparumcee it 
ie school Mny of tbcwt lopsca have 

i creatively worked out in ch* 
Jtrioue achooi stiodii with wnct 
amine praenme in Nana Carolina eo 
Juer would be good naourcee for : 
iad soluaona. la i 

. Tin? 




rre 

i could Include 

xudenc < 
s, jchooi activtty bitf**. j 

ncycJee* public rjueea, miking, and 
■chool bum*. 

Uebusry inaurence it generally 
oduded in the idml'i poiidee An 

mi jncura ia the Neaanel 
j_fcftT for Internahipe tad : 
» ion 024 St Mary 1 ! ■! 

c^fljMC 27605$ 919/034.7536) 
^chB^Hidea cowragi for 

tframpue mica and utfomuoion ibour 

l to the rightaand 
leponsibilloge of die tchocii of the- 
rganwdoti whut ids 
oa of the indi vidua! 
Ordiiuttiiy v 
roblem wiea 




jring a cim period or ouerid* of the* 
ndcr school day. It could be* 




cc the enidsnr's being gon& 
from school one or more deya during 
che school year. A b ecnn sc pcuam vary 
from oat school *ynem so (he neve* and 
the learning vmhie af dseee snmwide 
programs tad taimm is alto 
ittmrpvcmd differently within & system 



Tne advisory coanaaw yttognme 
due Audmi no? be marked ^frrtft* 
from daae wbaa they an assadlng a 

t outside of me 
i the edvieory w wi i n w ^w^ 
t meh leedetehtp 
i be traad ae other vaiid 




71* 

I develop his/her pies of 

leeromg ob je c ose a und wim/ho* thas 
would be met The domnd high 
school cencher/ counselor end/or 
prtncx^l would 0oow die pom wita 

max smee ia reached. Dengnamd adults 
ac die aorai level would do iikewmrafid 




L5 



IngswnotL if dua is a logjascai 

concern. 

High school graduation credit is now 
given in many high scbooie to students 
who participate ia service laming 
programs Srurimo enrolled in mate 
p t o gr am a are supervised tod evaluated 
by school p e rsonn el^ and may i 

and ymt grades (acsotding to die poucy 
of tfaesfmem). One-half to ooe fuQ 
Carnegie Unix of credit ia common 
L^Ieernfeg goats of dsr 

v met The errata for whaa 
ia valid for credit are die reapo mbii cy 
of dha local schooi personnel. It it 
l peg a >™*nda d^ ho^wy*?- thsr any Type 
of program dvt reauia in credit i 
high aebool gtaduatioo dunud br 

leaning aa oudined previoua&y* 



on diem 



y 



EMC 



u-nen servicz learning experiences are ' 
deigned, pamcultiTt? far settings 

oucsidc the high school campus, zha-e 
arc some logisriail challenges that am 

2 ^ g different /rom teamtTTg experiences a: 

the school 



nd «iik-ft-dum« as their way to 
up p u rt good oumi: cfaey stuff 
nvelopei for the March of Dimes 
isrpeign; Scotland County Girl Scouts 
diver Bed Cm emergency telephone 

ben am they solicit cookie _ 
dtfHffenin Wlna«oo«Seiein do 
upper shows about che.Eye Care 

^TDgfSA for OpPMPgUWJ of 

umriq The list could go on and on 
wing tuunerous eansspiss of bow 
oung people, organisations, and 
^mffiiifl fries benefit from the volunteer 
icm. However* ace ail young people 
re "joiner*** or hew volunteer service 
jie models* so axe often not involved in 
wafrtnraningjful and < 



On* goal of the advisory committee is 
f schools to plan and 
: so tint they reach out and 
ueb.d e more of these leu-involved 
ar^ t in thar programs. The faculty 
Las Count? 
■^ve worked together m 
climate and moc i v scio n for 
service as have mane high 
iioob where scuctent organicaiions 
-ovtde community service activities as 
in of their program*. 
In AsheviUsv students may enroll in 
i deceive ciaaa called Community 
oiunteer. The Governors Office of 
fozerr Afftcra har a speaaJ High School 
oi un teer Proj e c t kit available including 
course ojrricuiuxn and 

i developed en 
ejoaslly through a dues vim gent by 
e-E, It Kellosjg Fotindadoo. TneeeP 



materials have been used and/ or 
adapted by school across the countrv 
to expend the horizons of students and 
to afloat them in gaming the knowledge, 
skills and experience to be productive 
qpama. Moat sc h ools provide credit for 
such courses; many others do so for 
valid volunteer actmdee; still others, 
like die Governor 1 ) School for Mash 
and Science in Ourhai 

gradttacjocu 





ra very vie*! goal of < 
that of graduating responsible conns 
who can give service to their "I™, 
commiaairy* and country and who Icnow 
the meaning of respoeaahility, jiwhrr, 
L morsi courage- Aa 
volunteer their tinea, energy* 
+**m tiknn m s *"™ li "T Ati and ■■'■y 
cause* they develop and = 
humane values and their i 

It is important to enliven a 
t ethic which leads student 
into caring performance, w he th e r in* 

retoan*- Such caring ^nwTrt icvwt 
and youth— are needed to ™ the 
quality of lire m our < 
North Carolina and the i 

Career/ Work Experience 

TEls type of ! 

: our men* ua in a, 
«byi 

dlracttr in char field during die a 
or school 1 




sradesiB m discover the resources of 
their school and community and to 
leant in depth about the particular 
agency with which they work as inrarns. 

Many schools in North Carolina 
provide such opportunities (many for 
elective credit) within die schools for 
student aides ccaasaetancf who work 
during their study period is die office* 
library, cbaareom, or health ?oom- 
Jutnozs and seniors at Topsail High 

interested in becoming 
stay learn, and earn credit for i 
and pr**f ^""g nnr teaching unit pirr nir 
weeks to sradenci in the nearby 
e l ementar y school Those youth not 
iflonssd m working directly with 
chtldtsti help cacalcgus boo kg for die 
shelves in the new library or asstsc in the 
office* 

Several school systems have full* 
blown career internship* in which the 
students learn good work habits as well 
as gun supervised on«<fae-job experience 

area of diexr choice and interest. The 
Voiuanest/funior Volunteer Programs 
Ehrougb the hospinds offer diverse 

office and r es e arch labs* Greensboro's 
Mayor has a student intern s 
Community < 
i tad businesses there, in 
Charlotte, Raleigh, and Durham, and 
many other communities work with die; 

and/or Volunteer Sxrvteea. 
Bureau in the best placement at 



^acrnships may be developed tor 



m 
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dcnefiu u> Student /School /CotnnkMnsty: By d gcr e*£*ng $wd&zz 
behavior problems in the classroom, this 
atmo sp here conducive to learning* Recipient* learn Kow to 
become useful cimcns dirough developing Leadership end 
communndon i kills and chef come to view their anilines and 
coaotbudoo* as worthwhile 10 dre cornmuaity. 

fCines Mountain High School Kings Mountain 



co vorit wtth 
the program 
inducting 



(704) 73*5401 

Msifue of Pn9f?ouuPbe? ^storing 

PurpcBCEOrigmsilv ft 
scudents who did not pass (be 
expended to provide sasistsnce to slow 
snjdents wtrh emoooaal hsndlcappe* and 



and d^sruncoema* on some to one sad small t 
tutoring also gives mdstm an oppominity to aepioee the fieki 
of teaching. 

SeWnwArtbe end ofibe school year, dw program 
Jiiecaar speaks to ach English dsns about peer ttnntut^end 
distributes applications to unvfmd w o rn On the bam of 
mctr sppiicanons and 1 - rnmmrr t ^ rtM students are chosen 
for one*ofHon* mw w n to deummiue unrest level end 
A group discussion follows, allowing foe more 



Peer 



desaopv 
EnefotriSiL^k learning 




: During 1 rwo day % 
h tutors with * 
acnviQes, end ground'rulea s 
moors engage m role pier as 1 
tutoring, chey learn quickly 1 

Dueet/Acnwocr Peer rater* eonceamte in d=e mbjecm of 
English and raeth. Sense reach biology sod history- They 
cudine the deads of die subfscrfbr their smdenats) and ; 
often very < 
other new learning 1 
polish these into ascerjodBi* ton end \ 
t/t 
root! 





Sentffaj «j 5f"^™ / School , ' G7n*r^u*unr: Tb* peer tutoring 
program improves both tutors' and euceea ' self « estecm - It bnnp 
together, in a positive learning situation, students who 
otherwise wouldn't have any assodadon with each other. 
These acudeno cry to maintain friendly relations in and 
ouoadeche dsasroom. Peer tutoring is a rjperb ocp enence for 
both academically scrong and less 



QmununiQ Volunteer Service/ Leadership 



?uhiic School* 
Michael Rena* Director of Social Srudua 
(919)378.9961 

Nome of Program: Inntrnshis in Sooal Services and 
Phenology 

Pierpma: To provide active learning internships. Students 
work both in the classroom sad in designated agencies to 
develop skills snd4nexeae* personal involvement, in the 



5ncp there 
1 available* 1 teem of 
^eiecc i psfrjcipana from rbetr 




lv chree weeks of 1 
before ' t **^ 1 



with 



; teachers who will guide dW program firmly is j( 
primary impormnce- 



Trttaunf* Interns re ce rve at 
badan^ound swung by the < 
at an tg 

agmcies such as perks sad recreaoon, sooal 1 
minucmel Offices, and other 

: The training teacher becomes the student 1 * 
vt the student starts «ork at his/her Agency. 
Interns mest regularly wtth.thezr oaordinsaw* to discuss their 
agency sad the way it fits into the network of agencies serving 
the community . 
FinfteiTirm'^ritrtn keep daily journals and the 

r/cooedmaeor vtsits mearudentat his/her agswy. Tne 
1 is gytt iu a rpd by him/herself, the ageocy supervisor, 
and teacnet/cDordmaeor. 

Crtdtt (grade): Interns recei v e one umt of sooal saidls* 
credit pec ssnestex. Tnsar gradeta based upon the ir journal 
and evaiuaoons- 

T rt uupu rtaaon: Saideats and u 1 1n 1 ■ work out 
trastisnofmnonj often by car pooling* 

Demfio to SsudM/SdvnL/Cammumeyt Students learn die 
rnesning and unportmnce of social service. They make coot 
which may help them tn geoang psrt*ome jobs. Toe 



ERJ.C 
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Alamance County School* 
Dr. Ginny Hayes, 

Director of Elementary Education 
(919)226*465 

Nome of Pj ui i ujjc Share* A* Book 

F ur pca c Share* A-Bookt a program sunilarto RIF (Radios 
is FUNdamennd), provides children'* books, wtach have beea 
"out grown'* by quest cunmt owners to the? ^'g g ft*ft^Bfy 
schoda in Alamance County dm sre ac< served by a RIF 
program. The program promote i iijin^ among younger 
students and aieo enables okjer stwtaa in the National 
Honor ^^i *ty *g*r»r"*"""* j npnw i public apeafcing gad 
leadership alalia and 10 act aa c ommuntr y service and 
volunteer role models for middle school students, TT*e Share- 
A-Book idea waa mionted by the BurhngDoa Woman's Cub 
and is being piloted chrovgh the AlanunoB Coimcy Schools 
Saucnnju Students in the Naaonal Honor Society and the 
Srudeni Council pejtictpare in the p rogram , 

Fbatamg: rVeparatian by each principal in a faculty moating 
prior m cha book drtv« t* crucial m tiirraei The prmtipei 
should inform teachers about the progr am and m educational 
robfecavca. The principal ahenud recjuegtdutt machera 
tt nudent rtpreaenomve in each homeroom 
r for having a decorated Suttw-A~&ook box 
for book depew. Teachers in the schools pkn pre* 
distribution and pon-distribunon aenvirie* to 
reading- 

Trarwi^: Farttopaaon ia Start *A~Eaak 
training 

Duea/Acnviae: R cpreenti oves from the National Hpktt 
Sociery and Student Council help sotkag and donate auldren's 
book* and asetet dementary school librarians in screening and 
diambuong theae books. The program hon i cr oo m 
repreaenaove prep ar es a coil*<«ion box- with decorenas and 
bookdi 

The school librarian aaajaoi students in 

Credit (finds Students do not racer** ersdrffuc credit for 

P *ftCTTD^ Thai project ha* 

some rnendly nvairy b ewi aaan high schools with reapecc to the 
number of used books cotiected. sorted* a&d mliatribuced. 
Younger students look forward to racervmg. their books from 
alder students* The Woman's Club members have crated a 
no/low coat means of promoting, rending aa well as good 




rd&nonships with school official*, scudsan. and 
Share-A-3ook is a model program that ccrtid be replicated in 
any school system as long as there is a need. 

Rakigh Youth Council, Wake County 

Sarah Venn, Director 

(919)735-66*3 
Nome of Pro from: Raleigh Youth Council 
Purpose The Raleigh Youth Council (RYC) is an 

araanuxtion for dke high school students of Raleigh to serve as 



imp 




t for me ctrys vouch by imc 
rogpemi and protects < 
. The RYC ewhli 
leadership abilities* become involved in civic afiaia and realist 
chesr full potennml m capable responsible young adults. 

SeUsuau Any high school student (grades 942} who attends 
three consecutive Rnktgh Youth Orrtmril '^—^"ga is placed 
1111 1I111 msmharihip tolL There ia no membership me, 

Tmwmg; There ia no craning program. Student* learn and 
develop skills whih n ova members of die 1 oum il 

Pimai / Amnrrtar Students work together as friends in 
meeting common gosh in employment, education* 

active member of the Norm Carolina Sent Youth Council 

Students learn snout governawm by par ri^perin g in the 
Youai Legislative Assembly, which involves rata pkrrmg and 
dealing with youmVeiated iseuoa; oaraetpsong in and co* 
gpona o rship of Youth mvohnement Day, during which 
studenm are matched wtth smm official eounmrparm; and 
through student repreaanmtion. on boards and < 
such as the Parks and R q-ion on Adviaorv Board, the 
Green way CcfnmiasKNu and Wake Up for Children. 

Psraopanxs perform community services like fund 1 
for muscular dystrophy and the March of Dimes; ml Wring 
food for the door * 1 **g***8 ChrtstBu# carols as group h omes 
for me aged and menodly reonded; and woefcaag with die 
SusSsaar Y^ouch clmpl^oyment Ser^^cjeit 

Tlw member* of StudasmAgamat Drunk Driving. (SADD) 
convey die idea untitle not n cool** or a c cene a bh i m drive 
while im - wir ed and cmphaane responsible behavior, Tmty 
bring the issue r * innkxng and driving out inns dm t 
through SADD Days. During these special j 
one diacuaaion is encouraged, counseling tab tea are set up in 
lunchrooms* and student assemblies are conducted* Toe 
Parent-Child contract they have developed provi des youma 
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Evaluation: Interns keep a journal in which they evaluate the 
program as a whole and their particular internship and may 
make a class presentation of their internship. Community 
sponsors complete evaluations of student interns. 

Credit (grade): Students receive graded academic ctedit (L/4, 
1/2 unit, etc.) for their internship* Hie teacher sponsor uses 
the intern's journal* community sponsot's evaluation and the 
intern's conference discussion co determine his/her letter 
grade. 

Transportation: Interns arrange rides to their internship sites 
with student and parent driven and/or by bus. 

LinhiUty Insurance; The program has no special insurance; 
however, there is a liability release form if the community 
sponsor wants the teacher sponsor and the student to sign it* 

Benefits co the Student/ School /Comtnunuy: Many of the 
interns gain contacts and experience in the internship which 
help them in applying for Jobs or certain college pror^ams. 
The internship helps students test career choices And see the 
relevancy of their courses to the working woricL Involved 
teachers team to use community resources to strengthen r h m 
educational program* for example, by bringing in guest 
speakers from different community agencies. 

P&zrmrrwtulaziQns/ Special Contfdenztums; The internship 
program can be adopted on a Large scale as in Charlotte or 
implemented in a smaller way with a few students from a class 
placed in community agencies. The program has potential to 
grow as more students schools, community agencies, and 
groups are added. 

Hyde Counry Schools 
R. A- Tyner, Instructional Superintendent 
- and Gary Strobe!. Radio Station Manager 

and Community Schools Coordinator 
(919)926*7201 

Nome of Program: Project Youth Beacon 

Purposes: The ptoject provides Hyde County residents with 
a radio scar on, a much needed source of communication. lc 
a bo gives students real-life educational exfTirience, including 
the ooporturury co i^am and practice valuable 
ccimmur^ca&ons skills and to serve the community. 

Although enrollment in the radio station 
manager's courses is Limited to fifteen or fewer, all interested 
students may participate m some aspect of the program. 

Planning: Hvde County had no single means of 
communication besides the telephone before 1979, when 
school officials began to plan Project Youth Beacon which 



provides county residents with a radio station and students 
with valuable learning experiences in communications fields. 
Receiving an ESEA grant for mc project* officials began a 
broadcasnng station in February 1979. 

Training: Hie radio st?uon manager teaches an introductory 
and advanced radio disss at the WHYC nation on the school 
campus during two hfry^minute periods a day. The 
introductory radio class focuses on the history of radio and 
television and involves some an-che-att announcing with 
Srrobci*s feedback. The advanced class involves work on "Df 
dubbing and program production. Most participants take hoc 
of these courses. 

Students not en tolled in Strobcl 1 * courses may tak<t a 
special training program at the station* After observing five 
two-hour shows and doing one themselves* these students 
take a test cm broadcasting skills. A minumum score or above 
qualifies them co do independent work at the station. 

Dunes/ Acttviaei; Once qualified, students gather and recorc 
news and weather information from ABC news and the 
National Weather Service forecast* respectively. They revise 
and broad cast them in their own words, prepare records and 
serve as disc jockeys, cape public service or school 
announcements and produce their own programs. Students 
work at the radio sranon fat two out of the six class periods 
during the school day or fat an equivalent amount of time 
during the afternoon or night. 

Supervision: Students receive insrrucnon. supervision, and 
feedback from Strobe! as they learn and wotk at the radio 
station. 

Evaluation: Students in Strobel's classes are evaluated on 
their academic and practical performance. They keep music 
logs of the records they play as disc jockeys which help them 
vary the music and broaden their musical horizons. 

Credit (gradej: Students in both the introductory and 
advanced c la s s es receive academic credit for a year s elective 
course. 

Transportation; Students, who work in the afternoon or at 
night are sponsible for thetr own transportation to the radii 
station which is Located on .he school campus. 

Liability insurance; There is no special insurance for the 
program. 

Benefits to zhe Studem/ School /Community: Students gain 
valuable skills in writing, broadcasnng* and other 
communications skills: improve their speaking, reading, and 
creative abilities; learn about news audit production, and leat 
to use sophisticated radio techniques. They provide their 
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Expmavx'Based Learning 

Mmm Camay High Schools 
Alton Hopewell, 

CZfwtitm ipifc^ Scho ols ^ ftH *^^ B ^tn f 
(98)7914575 

Nmm of PmgvawuManta County School J 




and their < 

present it to various civic group* and high schools. 
Oedn (frodr}:Snidera do not focc v e acadewr credit for 
; in die exchuflv program. In a previous yqr, 
1 from WUliamtf&o High School kept 



journsj* during trior JOVt wrote report azad received one- 
half unit of credit 

La^ttoarWhcs die exchange pngnm wy fine starmd, 
Wiiliamccoa High School employed a agency co 

1 me pr ograo includes all four Mania County high 
schools and tfrc local prof tmm coonfrnaspr took care of ail 




* durcy-one day policy froa < 

>d»i 

f /Special Qatfidpaaw 1 Tin acfaoal j 
icredii for ] 

? fton civic 
- and hen? in the- 
t mad pkumn* Ae Wmiam«oa Hiai Sdioc^ 1^ 

' fin m In iimilni part fcpaam in d» mi hangs [mim mi 
Tba«boDl1xwdtiiciudBiafmaiIl 
5300) m the budget for cba 1 



The Glossary 




Appwiw ticeskip 




oppoTTunmea co test out one's interest in a particular 
by working direcdy in tine field, 
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Nordi Carolina school systems reporting sen/ice 
learning programs 



^County 
Alleghany County 
Chapel HUI-Gbtuofo 
ehgl oc a* Ma dcumbucg, 
Qevdend County 
Graven Counry 
Cuiuimland County 
Dare County 
Durham County 
Eden Oct 
prukklimosi City 
Oman Count?' 
GouJsboro City 

Oftitnuuut} Scrtoct 



GmnvtlkOrv 
Hickory Ocy 
Hoke County 

cob Coiiivry 
RadsvillsQry 
Union County 
Wales Canary 
WUku County 
WUim Comfy 



Fofipui County 
Yadkin County 



County 

hgumlk Qfy 
I^Piu County 
Caswell County 

iTm (hi* ClWifl^ 

Cleveland County 
Outturn County 

Cam/Work Esperunce 

Bern Counry 
Buncombe County 
Cuswbe County 
Qupti BU-Caxrfaoro 
Gfaatuxn>Meddanhurg 
GrembofoCkr > 
Gfcenvuk Cry 

&cpmcnc*4wed Lmtmij 

A Srrmdcf Counry 
Greensboro City 
Macon County 



>Ory 
U« County 
Robeson County 
Wake County 
WUson County 



rutflvUi County 



de Count t 
1 County 
'County 
City 



Marua County 
Wake County 



Tha , c arc many organizations char: 
can otfer Information, data, and 
suggestions which may be useful in 
your work with volunteers. Listed 
btdow are some of trie major 
urbanizations 1 

ACTION 

806 Conneeocac Aveaus, NW 
Washington, D.C 20525 
(800) 424-8580 

Alliance for Vo iunteet ism 
376 Rhode Island Avenue 
Mt Ranker, Maryland 20822 
(Z02) 347-0340 

VOLUNTEER. 

National Center for Gsasa 

lovoivement 
F.O- Box 3179 
Boulder, Colorado 80306 
(303) 447-0492 > 

Association for Volunteer 

P.O. Box 4584 
Boulder, Colorado 30306 
(303) 497-0238 

National School Volunteer 

Program, Inc. 
Suits 320 

701 N. Furftx Street 
Alsandxia, Virginia 22314 

N,C Peer Helpers Association 
P.O. Box 25691 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
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ERJC 



STANDARDS 

COD 

rUn 

APPROVING 
VERMONT'S 

PUBLIC 

J^Bfe S l^ H ^s S Iff 1 I ^bobk 



VERMONT STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

SEPTEMBER. 1984 
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STANDARDS FOR APPROVING 
VERMONT'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Approval of Public Schools 

Statement of Purpose. 

The purpose of pubifc school approval is to assure acceptable educational oopor- 
tunities for aj] Vermont students regardless of where they live and to set *n motion a 
mechanism for school improvement statewide. 

The rules contained in this section (2100) are criteria lorapproval or pubfic schools 
through the process detailed in Section 2120. They are not entitlements enforceable 
through private rights of action. 

In the school yean 1984-35 and 1965-56, only schools which voiunteer wilt be 
evaluated through the process detailed in Sections 2100-2127. 

The State Beard of Education shai! assess the progress of implementing the rules 
contained in Section 2100 at the end of the 1965*36 school year rc consider changes 
thai need to be proposed. 



Statutory Authority 16 VSA 164(111 76 VSA 164(141 76 VSA 765. 
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Social Studies 

General 5taitdand 

The school provides a social studies curriculum for students tnat indudes insrruc* 
tian in the history and culture at Vermont. the United States, and the world, 
including major historic*' events and ihe farces and personalities that shaped rhem. 
\x draws from the fundamental concepts at geography, economics, law and gavern- 
mentp psychology, anthropology, and sociology. 

Reasoning, civic parndpauon. research, interpersonal and mtergraup relations, 
interpreting maps and globes, understanding time and chronology, analyzing con- 
troversial issues, composition, critical reading, and decision-making are taught and 
assessed. The content is drawn from local state, national, and world areas. Methods 
in evidence include the use of small and large group discussion, simulation, case 
studies, rofe playing, use or media, questioning, and independent study. 

Program Specifications 

At atf /eve/s; 
The General Academic Requirements are met. 

Soda) studies classrooms are outfitted ta accommodate the teaching methods 
listed dtaove. 

Students have access to maps, globes, current newspapers, a reference library, 
copte*-or historical documents, and media equipment. 

At the e/emeniary levef: 

Students receive instruction m social studies on a regular basis several times a week 
in grades 

Students Jn grades 1-6 receive the equivalent oi one vear at Vermont studies. 
Specific instruction is offered in foreign cultures and global awareness. 

At rhe secondary lev*/: 

The school's program of study is balanced among Vermont, United States and 
world history and culture. It indudes concepts rrom ail rhe soda! sciences. 

Students receive experience in a participating citizenship activity. 

Students apply rhe principles or economics to personal and sodal issues. 

Students apply the lessons or history ta everyday events. 

Students have the opportunity ic complete six years or social studies instruction. 

Student Performance 

Students complete a one-year course in United States histarv.a ane-year course in 
world history or global studies, and a ane~year course drawn rrom history or Trie 
social sciences. Students complete a research or citizenship participation project. 

Sy the time of graduation, students demonstrate and apply reasoning skills to 
historical ^nd life situations; participate jn citizenship activities; interpret maps and 
globes: analyze controversial issues; apply the iessansoc histarv and the principles of 
social scenes and economics ra everyday events and issues: and demonstrate an 
understanding of other cultures and the relationship or other cuirures Co their own 
culture and the international scene. 

The Arts 

CeneraJ Standard 

The school's arts curriculum includes rhe hisiarv and aoareaanan or rhe arts, 
drawing* painting, sculpture, graahic design, choral anO rnsrnjmemal music, dance, 
movement, and drama. The school provides arts experiences within me comext or 
English language arts and sociaJ sruaies. 
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■ .' APPENDIX I> /-y-;^^ 

Volunteer/Service Organizations 
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VOLUNTEER/SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 



Education agencies planning to develop community service prograins 
can contact the following national organizations m order to obtain 
information concerning rrsodel programs, job opportunities for student 
volunteers, .md other related issues. State and local organisations 
operating within individual states should also be consulted. 



1) National center for service Learning 
SOS Connecticut Avenue, N. w t 
Washington, D. c* 2052s 

( 800 ) 922-5599 

2) National school Volunteers 
701 North Fairfax street 
Alexandria, Virginia 2231* 
(703) 836-4830 

3) National Service Secretariat 
5140 Sherier Place, N + W. 
Washington, D> C + 20016 
(202) 244-5828 

4) National Society for Internships and Experiential Education 
122 St. Mary's Street 

2nd Floor 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27605 
(919) 834-7536 



